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The Second Report on Government Offices 
Sites. 


HE second and final 
Report of the Go- 
vernment Offices 
Sites Committee, 
with the evidence, 
is now published, 
and leaves the 
matter just where 
it was. The evi- 
dence and Report 

taken together form only one more illustra- 





| tion of the curious spirit in regard to such 


questions which prevails in England, and of 
which the two prominent articles of faith seem 
to be, that in erecting national buildings 
limitation of cost is the first thing to be con- 
sidered, and that in regard to the architectural 
treatment of sites and buildings anybody's 
opinion is of more value than that of an 
architect. The Institute of Architects have 
done their best, as Barry did his best a 
generation before, to get a great public 
improvement carried out on a grand scale, 
and with the same result—that nothing they 
say is listened to, and that the Committee 
are to be told by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, whose 
opinion on architecture is worth nothing 
whatever, that he has the strorgest possible 
objection to their scheme from every point 
of view. But in England it is supposed that 
the fact of being a prominent Member of 
Parliament and having held office in the 
Government constitutes a man an authority 
on all the fine arts, and architecture most 
of all, 

In an article in the Builder for October 3, 
1896, we gave the main points of the 
plan proposed by the Office of Works for 
dealing with the sites for new Government 
offices, and pointed out some objections to 
them, especially in regard to the proposed 
War Office site, and the absurdity of the small 
triangular building proposed to be erected at 
Spring Gardens. In regard both to this 
‘atter and the War Office we pointed out 
that the practice of setting out streets, 
and then letting the irregular space left 
between them define the outline of an 
‘mportant building, was exactly the reverse 
of what ought to be adopted; that the 
building ought to be planned and designed 
in the best possible way for its purpose, 
Practically and architecturally, allowing for 
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the necessary roads round it to be arranged 
in accordance with its lines, instead of 
merely leaving irregular spaces and building 
on them. We also considered the question of 
the two methods proposed of setting out the 
new building at the juncture of Parliament- 
street and Great George-street, that of keep- 
ing the line of the Home Office front, or of 
turning back the frontage line at an oblique 
angle, with the object of getting a better 
view of the Abbey, and we showed that the 
oblique line presented every possible dis- 
advantage in an architectural and practical 
sense. 

This latter view the Committee, we are 
glad to find, has also adopted, as will be 
seen in the wording of their Report given on 
page 495; and they have further recom- 
mended that the angle of the new building 
should be square and not rounded off as on 
the original plan ; and in this also we quite 
agree. Considering the great width of the 
new roadway, the rounding off is unneces- 
sary and presents no architectural advantage. 
We may observe also that the proposed 
building on the small triangular site at Spring 
Gardens may be said to be practically aban- 
doned; it is at all events postponed for 
further consideration, and we shall probably 
hear nothing more of it. 

In regard to the facade of the new offices 
towards Parliament-street there was one 
suggestion made in the Institute of Archi- 
tects’ plan which was the subject of a good 
deal of evidence and discussion. The line 
of the Home Office front is a little in ad- 
vance of that of the Treasury buildings, and 
the Institute proposed that the new front 
should be set back from the Home Office 
line to the same line as the Treasury facade, 
so that what now appears an accidental 
irregularity should appear to form part of a 
symmetrical scheme, the Home Office 
front appearing as a slightly advanced 
centre between the Treasury front and the 
new building. There is certainly something 
to be said for this suggestion, which is an 
ingenious one, but we are inclined to think 
it looks more valuable on paper than it 
would be in reality, because, there being 
only a street in front, though a wide one, 
there is hardly space enough in front for this 
grouping to have its effect and to be taken in 
by the eye as a whole. As was suggested 
in the course of the evidence, the effect to 


the west side would be that the street ended 
with the southern angle of the Home Office, 
which would shut out the new building, on 
its recessed line, from view. The arrange- 
ment would also perhaps necessitate, for its 
complete effect, an architectural treatment for 
the new building nearly similar to and 
repeating the main horizontal lines of the 
Treasury, and that might inconveniently 
hamper the design of the new building. 
On the whole we think the Committee were 
right i: deciding against this proposal, and 
ruling that the new front should continue 
the line of the Home Office front, which 
they did after giving the point, it must be 
admitted, full consideration. Mr. J. O. 
Scott, who is naturally considerably in- 
terested in anything regarding the new 
surroundings to be given to the build- 
ing designed by his father, made a 
plea in his evidence for the proper com- 
pletion of the fagade of the Home Oftice by 
the two towers or pavilions which it should 
have had over the angles; and it is to be 
hoped this will not be lost sight of. We do 
not greatly admire the Home Office, but it 
would be at least fair to its late eminent 
architect that the design should be com- 
pleted as he intended it, and it would be a 
very fitting reason for doing so that the 
building is now to stand centrally between 
the other important buildings, and therefore 
requires to be emphasised as much as 
possible, to keep its place architecturally. 
The Institute plan revives the old sugges- 
tion—at least half a century old—that the 
whole of the ground along the north side or 
Great George-street, up to St. James's Park, 
should be occupied by Government offices. 
Mr. Macvicar Anderson, in his evidence, 
admits the difficulty created by the ereection 
of the new building of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, as to which he observes, quite 
truly, that it was very unfortunate that it 
should ever have been allowed to be placed 
there, but suggests that the new buildings 
could be carried round it and the front 
incorporated with them. This, though not 
very satisfactory, is quite possible, and we 
are inclined to think that this is what will 
eventually be done. The last paragraph of 
the Report (page 495) is evidently intended 
to leave this point open for future con- 
sideration, Another point in the Institute 
plan, which the Committee have not re- 
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commended, is the formation of a strip of 
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lawg or plantation down the centre of the 
wid Parliament-street, partly as a divi- 
sion of traffic, partly as a means of beauti- 
fication. In Paris, under similar circum- 
stances, such a suggestion would almost 
certainly have been adopted. The road is 
quite wide enough to spare it ; but in London 
the official mind never seems to realise the 
value of getting a little bit of garden or 
plantation in where it can be managed. 

The efforts of the Institute to get a hear- 
ing for the re-alignment of Whitehall by 
rebuilding the western side, so as to bring 
the street central with the axis of Trafalgar- 
square, fell on deaf ears, as we knew they 
would, on the sole question of economy. It 
would unquestionably cost a great deal, but 
it would be one of the greatest architectural 
improvements ever made in London, and we 
are inclined to think that if the idea had 
beef once brought home to the public 
mind, as a feasible as well as a grand 
scheme, it is very possible that there would 
have been a certain public enthusiasm 
in favour of it, But when the public have 
it persistently sounded in their ears, by 
their Parliamentary representatives and the 
Government, that there is nothing like 
econémy, and that a great public improve- 
ment is never worth a great outlay, of 
course they come to adopt that position 
as an article of faith, The Institute plan 
is, to form a kind of long Place on the 
axis of Trafalgar - square, with planta- 
tiong: down the centre, extending south- 
wards as far as the Horse Guards, where 
the west side of the place would be re- 
turned at a right angle to meet the line of 
Whitehall at that point. The street there- 
fore would not leave the f/ace on the axial 
line, but at one side; but this would be so 
far down from Trafalgar-square that the 
departure from the axis at this point 
would not be very noticeable, especially 
as it-Wwould be masked by the plantations 
in the centre of the f/ace. This plan of the 
elongated place, as one witness pointed out 
to the Committee, was not new, as it was a 
feature in Barry’s Westminster Improve- 
ment Scheme, the greatest London im- 
provement scheme of the greatest English 
architect since Wren. Perhaps the scheme 
suggested in Mr. Statham's paper at the 
Institute, viz. to start Whitehall from 
the axis of the Square, but to give it 
a slight angle to meet the line of 
the lower portion of the street, had some 
advantages over the Institute plan, though 
we do not say that it is to be preferred as a 
whole. The point is, however, that the 
widening of Whitehall should be on the west 
side, in order to get it central with Trafalgar- 
square. Yet all the Committee and all the non- 
professional witnesses as well as one profes- 
sionakone (Mr. Edis) kept harping on the 
advantage of widening Whitehall on the east 
side, merely because the expense was less, 
not seeing apparently, that as far as 
alignment goes that would be only making 
matters worse. But in London it seems im- 
possible to get people to see these things. 

In regard to the War Office, the Com- 
mittee have persisted in their view that the 
triangular Carrington House site is sufficient 
for the purpose, and have elicited from one 
architectural witness (Colonel Edis) that “a 
decent building could be put up on the site” 
as shown in the Office of Works plan. So 
it could; but just consider how significant 
the phrase is, and whatwe have com 

Zo e down to. 


In the old competition of 1856, for War Offices 
and Foreign Offices, the whole world were 
invited to send in the finest designs they 
could create. Out of that competition the 
present Foreign Office arose, and though the 
result is not very remarkable, it was meant 
to be so; the intention was to have as grand 
and impressive a building as possible. But 
now the gentlemen who manage these 
matters are content if they can extract an 
admission from an architect that “a decent 
building” could be produced on the site 
they propose for the national War 
Office; that is all we are to soar 
to. It is truly pitiable, Not only have 
the Committee absolutely pooh-poohed the 
two suggestions made by the Institute for 
a building on a grand and impressive scale, 
but they could not even accept the slight 
and very clever modification proposed in 
Mr. Edis’s plan, which would have given them 
a building with the two sides parallel and with 
a considerably increased area for building and 
courtyards, at a very moderate extra cost. 
Mr. Edis’s proposal was to turn Whitehall- 
place a little northerly, at an angle which 
would bring it out centrally opposite the 
Admiralty screen, and give the site a 
northern margin parallel with that adjoin- 
ing Horse Guards-avenue. This would be 
at all events a great improvement, and 
would combine with it the retention of 
Whitehall - place, which some witnesses 
profess to find so important for traffic, 
though in reality it is nothing now but 
a cab-stand. However, Mr. Edis'’s plan 
obviates this objection and provides for a 
better building at the same time, and he is 
to be congratulated on a very clever sugges- 
tion, which would at least be an important 
improvement on the Office of Works plan. 

From the wording of the Report the Com- 
mittee seem to have left it open to depart 
from the precise boundary line of the build- 
ing as shown on the Office of Works plan. 
This point was touched on in the evidence 
given by the editor of this journal at the last 
sitting of the Committee. He said (answer 
to question 867) :— 

“You show on the plan the three streets laid out 
there, and you take the curb line of the streets, and 
you say, ‘that shall be the outline of our building.’ 
Now, what I want to urge is the obliteration of 
these lines, and, supposing you have that space to 
put a building on, to design the building in the best 
possible way architecturally, and let the curb lines 
follow the building, so that the building should be 
free to take its own shape. Carrying it round the 
curb lines is simply making it street architecture, 
- +». and I must say I never saw a plan for a great 
public building made on such a system as that. 
- +... The building should be left free to take its 
own shape as an architectural creation. .. . . 

868. Practically, that the building should not 
necessarily depend on the shape of the street lines ; 
is that what you mean ?—Quite so. 

Mr. Legh. 

869. Not to treat it from a surveyor's point of 
view ?—Exactly. 

Chairman. 

Pongotone saaaapadbed pean it as a vacant 
a building on that site i 
amy. 

After this evidence, assurances were given 
that whatever architects were employed by 
the Government would not be tied to the 
lines of the plan at all, and it is well that 
such an assurance should have been elicited; 
nevertheless, we have not the slightest doubt 
that if the commission had been given to the 
Office of Works to carry out the building, 
before this last evidence and before the paper 


at the Institute was read, it would have been 





built Mitte. 
on in their 
is it is probable that some imprevne 
be made on the crude suggestion on. 
‘ vet OFiginally 
put forth; but at the best it will be f 
that the site is too confined for the bwin 
both im an architectural and practical sens 
as the Government will probably discover a5 
soon as the building is completed, and wie, 
it is too late to remedy the mistake. 
—— oe 
FIRE TESTS AT HAMBURG. 
ME time back (July, 1893) ,, 
referred to a very practical red 
of fire tests which were unde. 
taken at Berlin at the instigation 
of a special commission of experts nj 
officials, architects, and insurance agents, 
interested in the subject. The amalgamate 
German insurances companies had offere; 
some prizes for these tests as far back 4; 
1889, when the Accident Prevention Exhibj. 
tion was held at Berlin, Financial difficulties 
however, prevented their taking place unt! 
1893, for there was a very considerable ¢x. 
pense to be met if a satisfactory imitation o 
the state of affairs under which materials 
have to stand in reality was to be attempted 
Special buildings have to be erected, o, 
at least, materially altered to fulfil the 
particular purpose of the experts. A 
Berlin the municipality finally offered ox 
of its old warehouses for the tests 
and also arranged for the co-operation of 
the Police Fire Brigade, so that neither the 
buildings nor the services of the firemen hai 
to be paid for. From time to time, since the 
Berlin experiments, we have also heard of 
very systematic series of tests arranged a 
New York, where similarly an independest 
commission has taken the matter up. Here 
again, the insurance companies have bec: 
playing an important part in the work. 
There have been likewise a number of minor 
tests in several Continental towns from tim 
to time, though the reports have not always 
reached this country. Everywhere thes 
tests have been most instructive, and every- 
where we find that the results have beet 
reported in a thoroughly reliable mance. 
The latter point is perhaps the mos 
important, for we are all too prone to be 
suspicious of tests. It is only where the 
independence of those who have to give i 
decisions is assured that tests are likely ‘» 
influence public opinion. 
Now we again hear from Hamburg of} 
series of fire tests which have been under- 
taken at the instance of the Hanse Gover- 
ment, with a view of determining the method 
of constructing warehouses in the great {ree 
port. Hamburg has sige ato very 
i and the c property 
susceptible te ems, resembles that of 


modern, is particularly liable to serious co 
flagrations, and this, to a great extent owiné 
to architects and engineers having thought 
to introduce unprotected iron stanchions *) 
girders in the many new 

at the end of the eighties; although at t 
time the Hamburg experts in fire-protect” 


were as fully aware as we were of the necessity 
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| (Herr Westphalen), the Superintendent of 


summary would practically read as follows :— 
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According to these reports we find that 
{ight wrought-iron ‘uprights first seem to have 
the attention of the authorities, and were 
most carefully tested in every direction ; 
various forms of construction were tried, as 
well as various kinds of metal. The iron 
framing was also tried with concrete filling, 
and then again with various descriptions of 
protective coverings, such as plastering, zinc, 
asbestos, and silicates. The next series of 
tests was made with timber uprights, and 
here again various kinds of wood were first 
tested without aay protective covering, and 
then again the same kinds of wood with 
various descriptions of covering. The last 
set of tests was with cast-iron stanchions. 
There was a special installation of testing 
machinery, a most careful record was kept of 
temperatures, and the authorities did not 
omit to give the “natural” tests of cold 
water, falling loads, &c. 

We cannot here record all the methods of 
testing adopted, or give in details particulars 
of the systematic manner in which the experi- 
ments were made. For first-class systematic 
research in questions of fire-resisting con- 
struction, we can always rely on the German 
authorities being painstaking and methodical, 
almost in excess. The constitution of the 
Commission, however, may call for comment, 
as it gives an insigtt as to the ideas with 
which the tests were undertaken at Ham 
burg. There were no less than ten repre- 
sentatives of the Hamburg Board of Works 
on the Commission, including Herr Andreas 
Meyer (the City Engineer) and Herr Zimmer- 
mann (the City Architect), There were two 
representatives of the Building Act Depart- 
ment, the Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade 


the Municipal Insurance Office, and the 
Lighting Inspector. Hamburg knows how to 
undertake work of this kind better, perhaps, 
than any other Continental city. When we 
have our Cripplegate fire, we see their 
Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade over here, 
with a member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, and a superintendent of the Municipal 
insurance Office. They visit London to see 
where the mistakes have been made. They 
wish to profit from our sad experience, and 
to prevent the occurrence of such losses at 
Hamburg. We, who have had the fire in our 
midst, only hear our County Council speak 
of the infallibility of their work. Our 
authorities try to brave criticisms by empty 
boasting, and leave any serious research or 
advance in the matter to private initiative. 
As for testing the forms of construction 
common to our City warehouses with the aid 
of public funds, our “ penny wise and pound 
foolish” policy does not permit of such 
“ extravagances,” 

But to return to the Hamburg report by 
the Commission above referred to, a 


_ 1. Wrought-iron uprights, if unprotected, show 
little resistance ; they collapse in a temperature of 
ever 600 deg. Celsius. 

2. The filling-in of wrought-iron uprights with 
Concrete only slightly increases the resistance. 

3. The protection of wrought-iron uprights with 
non-conducting materials very materially increases 
the resistance. 

4. Wooden uprights, if unprotected, catch fire at 
temperatures under 600 deg. Celsius, but even when 
well alight, show a greater resistance than unpro- 
tected wrought-iron uprights. 

5. Neither wooden nor wrought-iron uprights give 
any sign of an impending collapse. 
on Unprotected cast-iron columns when loaded to 

extent of 500 kg. per square centimetre collapse 


at temperatures varying from 750 deg. to 850 deg. 
Celsius. Their resistance depends very greatly on 
the load and section. 

7. The protection of cast-iron uprights very 
materially increases the resistance. 

8. In considering the materials and methods of 
protecting uprights, the faculty of application and 
question of cost must receive careful attention. 


Now the above results may appear very 
commonplace to the expert, and the eighth 
resolution almost a matter of course; but if 
the report be studied, the innumerable kinds 
of materials tried, and the variety of the 
tests, all read so instructively that we 
wonder at the simplicity of the wording of 
the few facts. These resolutions typically 
illustrate the methods adopted in Germany. 
The result of years of research are accorded 
in a few words, intelligible to the veriest 
layman ; but if the professional man wishes 
to benefit from it he must examine the re- 
solutions passed in connexion with every 
step of experiments, and study the whole 
proceedings. Each set of these minor reso- 
lutions goes a long way to explain the 
qualities and peculiarities of the materials 
under consideration. We should also re- 
member that only a very small section of the 
question of fire-resisting material has been 
under consideration, iz¢., the uprights or 
stanchions. It is to be hoped that Hamburg 
will be able to extend its work to floors, 
partitions, &c. 

When we now observe how one London 
“ fire-proofing ” firm after the other goes to 
the expense of show-tests, or exhibitions 
which are to astonish an ignorant public, 
and the yet more ignorant representatives of 
our daily Press, we wonder why we have not 
yet a serious testing-station for fire-resist- 
ing materials. The show-tests after im- 
portant conflagrations convince no one— 
certainly not the professional man, and much 
less the experts on whom the firm has to 
rely to agreat extent for his turnover. The 
sooner the various establishments take a 
broader view of their trade interest, and 
perhaps co-operate with the view of seeing 
if tests cannot be attempted in a more busi- 
ness-like way, the sooner they will have 
the confidence of the architect and his 
client. We require some practical tests 
with special regard to London requirements. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Lands Transfer Act, 


The Lands which was passed last session, 


Transfer Act. 


to select one county in {England in which 
be made compulsory. 


London for the new experiment, and the 
London County Council have asked the 
opinion of various local bodies on this 
selection. The Vestry of Kensington have 
issued a clear and concise statement to the 
effect that compulsory registration of title 
should be tried at first in some county other 
than the so-called county of London. The 


be admitted that if the effect of the Act is 
regarded with so much uncertainty that it 1s 


plexity of the interests in London render it 





rate, if it is a failure, it may do as little harm 
and cause as little expense as possible. 





_. So much public attention is 

Tas Engineers’ day by day directed to the 
incidents of this industrial 

Struggle that it is unnecessary to comment 
on the present deadlock in detail. It is 
desirable, however, to point to one matter 
upon which there seems to be some mis- 
apprehension. It is said that the conditions 
formulated by the employers are an attempt 
to crush the Unions, This does not seem to 
be their effect. The masters desire to nego- 
tiate in regard to engagements with the indi- 
vidual workman ; in so doing they are acting 
in favour of individual freedom. Nor does 
this prevent trades-unions, where there is 
a general feeling among the workmen as to 
a particular rate of wages from pressing 
their views. The masters’ so-called ulti- 
matum would enable every workman to 
make his own terms. It is not desirable 
that trades-unions should be constantly 
interfering between masters and men ; when 
there is a question upon which the general 
body of workmen in a particular trade have 
arrived at some general conclusion, then the 
matter will be discussed by the employers 
receiving, as they agree to do, a general 
deputation of workmen. 


A Bit is being promoted to 
Kew Bridge. empower the County Councils 

of Middlesex and Surrey, or 
either of them with consent of the other, to 
demolish, and sell or utilise the materials of, 
the present structure, and rebuild it. It is 
proposed to raise and widen the approaches 
on both sides of the river, and to erect a 
temporary bridge, with approaches, a short 
distance up-stream. The new bridge is to 
become a county bridge, and will be main- 
tained and repaired accordingly. The first 
bridge at this spot was built, in terms of an 
Act of 31 Geo. II., by R. Tunstall, proprietor 
of the ferry—it had seven wooden arches, 
and four of stone and brick. In 1782 an Act 
was passed for replacing Tunstall’s with the 
existing bridge, designed by James Payne 
(who was the architect also of the bridges 
at Richmond, Walton, and Chertsey), and 
opened in September, 1789. It is 400 ft. 
long, and has seven arches of varying width ; 
the middle arch has a span of 66 ft., and is 
22 ft. high; the southern approach is carried 
over a line of small arches. It is 24 ft. wide, 
and the gradients are steep, the shores 
having a low incline. In 1873 a joint Com- 


gave power to the Privy Council | mittee of the Corporation of London and the 


late Metropolitan Board of Works freed it 


the registration of title to land should} from toll at a cost of 57,3007. Further par- 
It appears that the} ticulars of the bridge’s history will be found 


Privy Council have selected the county of] in our columns of July 13, 1895. 





As we have already announced, 
it had been arranged that the 
two Paris Salons should hold 


The Paris 
Salons. 


their next exhibitions side by side in the 
Galerie des Machines, but each with its own 
entrance. The next move is that it has been 
agreed on both sides that, as a provisional 


: é , a , | experiment and, as the lawyers say, “ with- 
eanens an out prejudice,” for 1898 and 1899 the: two 


: ; seal . 
it would seem, sound, and it must certainly Se ne cusit ho enemies aaa 
entry and at the price of a franc for admis- 


i perati ri-| sion to the whole Gallery. 
Se ee cial er Adliediinee and co that this is a first step towards the fusion of 


i e the i d com- 
ment, in that case the importance and co Sc chiahinalena;ehich will he Snel 
better for French art than the annual effort 


It is to be hoped 





a bad place for such an experiment. Let 





the Act be tried in a county where at any't 


o fill two large exhibitions. 
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Plan of the Site of the Cripplegate Fire. 











Site of the WE may supplement the par-} materials, and appliances, is all that can be railway stations as contrasted with the ba- 


ee ticulars already given on this 
“= subject by a plan of the ground 
prepared by Mr. Charles E. Goad, C.E., 
from his very valuable series of maps of 
London's principal fire “risks.” No illus- 


attempted to begin with. 





Tue recently-discovered ostra- 
Ostrakon of kon of Themistocles is pub- 
Thematokles ‘ished in the last number of 


renness of its interior, and suggested th! 
this was the inversion of the proper order « 
things, since every one coming up '? 
railway station is thinking of being in tim, 
and cannot stop to admire the exterior arc 
tecture of the station, whereas he will oltts 


tration could more clearly show where the| the Afjitheilungen of the German Institute . « ae 
fault lies. No district covered on these lines | a¢ Athens ren xxii, 3). It was found, it _ “8 ibe = encopars 
with buildings of the most dangerous class/| wij] be remembered, a little to the north- “il: — for starving 
could resist any serious outbreak of fire;| west of the Areopagos, not far from the at. This is no reason, ver, i te 
and yet, as we have said before, after the | modern road and the ancient Panathenaic the exterior architectural aR element ia 
great St. Mary Axe fire not the slightest Way. Two points about the inscription wang’ they gre casio are other 
improvement was shown in the erection of (Otpiorderne gpedppwc) show that we have the architecture a des those going 
the buildings which take the place of those | to do, not with an ordinary potter's inscrip- people to om “ the architectural bar- 
destroyed. If the Fire Prevention Com-| tion, but with what was undoubtedly a voting to the ssaage de oe a a just cause of Col 
mittee* already referred to, which has been potsherd; first, the addition of the deme a of ar santo ae English alway 
formed with the view of advocating better name; and, second, the fact that the letters Hone [ — a Pi the way it is par 


planning and construction, and our pro-| pave evidently been scratched on after, not ae t 
tection from fire generally, obtains the in-| pefore the pani eas teen a ‘The tially but not happily disguised by a motley 


fluence which is hoped, its first work will array of advertisements. 
have to be in regard to the division of 
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ancient voting form was simply name and 











“risks,” and doing away with common 
areas or yards in warehouse property, 
which practically serve as ducts or flues 
directly a fire has got a hold ina building. 
Of course the common yard or area has 
its advantages as far as the lighting of pre- 
mises goes, but surely their width at least 
should be restricted, and the protection 
afforded by shutters made compulsory. Of 
course, in any movement for fire prevention 
the practical requirements of business 
premises have to be considered, and the 
great-value of ground in the most crowded 
parts of the City. A practical minimum of 
risk by the adoption of modern methods, 





* Offices, 1, Waterloo-place, S. Ww, 


father’s name. From the time of Kleisthenes SE Ir appears that there is 


the first ostracism in 483 B.c., when Themis- 
tocles triumphed over Aristeides, or with the 
later one when he was defeated. The same 
number of the Mittheilungen contains two 
valuable papers on early Greek ceramics, 
one on the survival of “ Mycenean” decora- 
tive motives in later pottery, the other on a 
find of archaic vases in gina. 





ee M. vE Bavupor, in a lecture at 
Raikes the Trocadero at Paris last 
week, referred to the elaborate 
architectural exterior of one of the Paris 





the deme name was substituted for the 
father's name. The only point that cannot 
be cleared up is whether we have to do with 


for desire to form a new shop 
Birmi arcade system in Birmingha®, 
with entrances from New-street, High-street 
and Union-street, the arcade consisting al 
three covered streets at different angles 
There is no greater convenience and mp 
fort in a town, in bad weather, thao 

afforded by such covered streets of Si 
and it is surprising that this way of buld™® 
shops has not been more largely matt 
of in large towns in this country, W™ 
wet and uncertain climate. The Bins 
a sketch of the Pr 
posed New-street front of the new 2 
which is evidently intended to be on¢ 





“ busy ” terra-cotta fagades now 9° 
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| Birmingham. The serious defect of the 
jesign is that the large and solid-looking arch 
orming the entry appears to rest upon and 
tart from nothing but a vacancy below the 
pringing, occupied by the angle door and 
ngle window of shops flanking the entry. 
n an architectural sense this has the worst 
sssible effect, and it is to be hoped it will 
ot be allowed to be built in this way, or it 
‘il be an object of ridicule to architectural 
ritics. It is surely worth while to sacrifice 
little plate glass for the sake of getting a 
nonumental facade at the entrance. 





, Tue annual report by Mr. 
yes " Claude Robson, the Engineer 
Report. = and Surveyor to the Willesden 
istrict Council, is, as usual, very full and very 
ell drawn up, Among points to be noted 
the increased expenditure on highways, 
artly owing to the traffic to and from build- 
ngs in progress, on a loose clay soil, partly 
» the demands of the cyclist, “for whose 
snefit a steam roller is demanded for every 
one that may be loosened from the surface, 
ind what was formerly accepted as reasonable 
pair for carriage traffic is now utterly unfit 
br the pneumatic tyre of the cycle,” A large 
umber of additional trees have been planted 
b various thoroughfares under powers con- 
ed upon the Council by Section 43 of the 
blic Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890 ; 
tit is remarked that unless discretion be 
sed in the choice of streets for this work, 
ouble will be encountered in the future 
s the trees mature, Already the paving 
d adjoining forecourt walls are show- 
bg signs of disturbance by the roots of 
pme of the older trees, and that there is 
possibility of considerable damage occur- 
ng in future years where trees are planted 
b narrow streets with the houses closely 
butting upon the pathway. Endeavours 
ave been made, by the construction of weirs 
ith sluices, to improve the condition of the 
iver Brent by ensuring a flow of the 
nerally stagnant stream, and it is urged 
hat if the authorities in the lower part of 
€ river were to organise a similar system 
weirs and sluices, and the river could thus 
e treated for its entire length, the Surveyor 
confident that improvement would ensue. 





Sarees Last week Mr. H. C. Fehr, the 
Wakefield sculptor, exhibited at his studio 
ouncil House. some interesting coloured plas- 

decoration that he has recently executed 
br the County Council buildings at Wake- 
eld. It consists of a frieze some four or five 
t deep, and illustrates scenes in the Wars 
the Roses, in which Wakefield took so 
ominent a place. The subjects represented 
e:—1. “The Battle of Wakefield;” 2. 
The Procession of Henry VII. and Eliza- 
tth of York through the Town ;” 3. “ Bos- 
orth Field, the Crowning Scene ;” 4. “ Mar- 
erite of Anjou delivering her Son to the 
obbers in the Woods.” Mr. Fehr has 
hown in this work how well medizval 
ageantry lends itself to decorative effect; 
he battle scene is full of movement 
nd vigorous modelling, the colouring 
hroughout is effective; in the foreground 
ch trappings, the gleam of armour of men 
d shorses, in the middle distance the 
bdued colouring of foot soldiers with 
cir pikes, then far away glimpses of land- 
ape in colder colouring. This is a kind of 
Merior decoration which, no doubt, if 
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popularised and carried out by inferior hands, 
may easily degenerate into tawdriness; it 
requires the hand of an artist. 





At the Fine Art Society's 
Cini tonnes Gallery is a collection with the 

rather fanciful and pretentious 
title, “ Water-colour Drawings on the Quest 
ef Beauty in the Sunny South and in 
Utopia,” by Mr. E. Wake Cook, which, in 
spite of the title, are of rare beauty and 
delicacy. The latter quality is perhaps a 
little overdone ; the drawings are marked by 
minute finish and prettiness rather than by 
power and breadth of effect; but within 
their own lines they merit the highest 
praise. Some of the smaller ones among 
the Italian scenes remind one rather (per- 
haps intentionally) of the kind of work in 
Turner's “ Vignettes” for book illustrations. 
Those of the larger ones in which architec- 
tecture is illustrated are admirable in regard 
both to care in drawing and delicacy and 
truth of colour; to be noted especially is 
“The Gates of the Loggetta, Venice” (16), 
in which the architectural detail is beauti- 
fully made out, and the “ patina” on 
the metal work; and the figures are as 
complete and finished as the architecture, 
which is seldom the case in architectural 
water-colours. However, Mr. Cook is an 
accomplished figure draughtsman also, as is 
evident in his charming composition of 
Endymion (32). As to the Utopia scenes, 
they seem to aim ata little more than they 
effect ; there is one of “ The Home of the 
Gods” (17), which we care not much for; 
one of the Garden of Eden—‘ Nature's 
Paradise” (43), the composition of which is 
a good deal suggested by Turner's “ Golden 
Bough,” and a companion or pendant to the 
last named under the title “‘ The Paradise of 
Art” (54), a dream of imagined architectural 
glories, which is effective as a whole, but 
the detail of the Utopian Gothic does not 
attract us very much, The imaginary cities 
in “Marianne’s Dream” (44), illustrating 
some lines from Shelley, form the most 
successful of these ideal subjects. But we 
sympathise very much with the author's plea 
for idealism in art in his short pretace; 
“ with science treading on our heels, artists 
must go where the camera cannot follow 
them.” 





A COLLECTION of oil and water- 
colour views in Woimer Forest, 
‘by Mr. J. H. Vignoles Fisher, 
is on view at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Galleries 
in Bond-street. The oil-paintings are a good 
deal occupied with forest scenes in which 
straight fir stems, not too close together, 
make vertical pillars crossing the picture; 
there is a little sameness about these, and 
the method of execution strikes one as rather 
hard and dry. But the water-colour draw- 
ings, which are the more numerous, are 
admirable examples of the best school of 
water-colour sketching. Among the best are 
“A Coming Shower” (14), with a grand 
sky; “Heathland” (24); “A Forest Pool” 
(29); “A Heath Road" (44); “ On Passfield 
Common” (51); and best of all the one 
entitled “ Moorland and Sky” (32), in which 
the artist has reproduced the effect of masses 
of rounded white clouds, in strong light, seen 
over the edges of a dark undulating stretch 
of heath, with almost startling vividness and 
reality; it is a little work which “Old 
Crome” might have been glad to own. 


Views in 
Wolmer Forest. 





Nature’s AT Mr. Dunthorne’s small 

Decorative gallery in Vigo-street is an 
° exhibition such as it is unusual 
to find in an art gallery, but which yet has a 
very close relation with one form of art. 
This is a collection ‘of more than thirteen 
hundred butterfles and moths, exhibited by 
Mr. Denton’s new method, by which, instead 
of being stuck on pins, the creatures are 
spread out on a white tablet with glass over 
it pressing the wings flat, while a sinking in 
the middle of the tablet leaves room for the 
body of the insect. The method will be of 
interest to butterfly and moth collectors, but 
the real interest of the exhibition is in the 
endless variety of beautiful colouring and 
design which is shown in the wings of these 
creatures, and which can only be fully 
realised by the study of such a number of 
them together. The announcement of the 
exhibition struck us as an odd one to come 
from the proprietor of an art-gallery ; but 
after seeing the collection we could only 
come to the conclusion that it was quite in 
place there, and that it is one which every 
decorative artist ought to take the opportunity 
of seeing. 





“Sociées THE “ Société Internationale 
es de Peinture et Sculpture” has 
* opened its fifteenth annual 
exhibition at the Georges Petit Gallery in 
Paris. Among the best works there are the 
portraits by MM. Alexander, Callot, Rondel, 
and Carrier- Belleuse. Landscapes form a 
large proportion of the exhibition, among the 
best of which are “Le Vieux Port” by 
M. Baertsoen; “Sous les Saules” by M. 
Boucher; “Landscape in Picardy” by Mr. 
Brangwyn ; Studies on Breton sites by M. 
Albert Dagnaux; “Le dernier Sillon” by 
M. Albert Fourié; and some charming 
scenes on the banks of the Seine by M. 
Fritz Thaulow. Among the sculptors exhi- 
biting, M. Vernhes deserves special mention 
for his statuettes in wax, as well as for a 
marble bust of “Une Bretonne.” Generally 
speaking, the exhibition forms a very good 
collection of examples of the work of some of 
the younger French artists of the day. 





Tue Festival Dinner of the 
The R.I.B.A- Royal Institute of British 
inner. a E 
Architects, of which a report, 
with the names of those present, will be 
found in another column, was a success 
so far as numbers, good fare, good singing, 
and the presence of a good many eminent 
guests, could render it so; though we are of 
opinion that it would have been a far greater 
success had it been he d at the earlier period 
first proposed. Of the speeches it may be 
said that those which had most matter in 
them were least effective in delivery, and 
those which occasioned the most entertain- 
ment were rather threadbare in ideas, if we 
except Dr. Collins's, in which matter and 
delivery were best balanced. It is not 
generally supposed, of course, that one is to 
talk philosophy in an after-dinner speech, 
but at a dinner of artists it may be allowed 
that one or two speeches should be devoted 
to the intellectual side of the subject ; and in 
this respect the President's utterances on 
the occasion will be found not without 
interest from a critical point of view; this 
we suppose is the reason that no report 
whatever of them is given in the 
Times, which reports all the other 
speeches more or less. There is one 
question, however, to be asked—who over- 
a 
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document contained the statement that the 
dinner celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of 
her Majesty's “Accension,” that the grace 
was “Deum Laudatie,” that one toast was 
proposed by “ Mr. Ashton Webb,” and that 
the final toast was “Architecture and the 
Allied Trades.” It would be interesting to 
know from whom this last bit of satire ema- 
nated; but it is not creditable that a card so 
tull of absurd blunders should have been put 
in the hands of members and guests. We 
may add that we think the Art Committee of 
the Institute might have been called in to 
consider the devising of a special artistic 
menu-card for the occasion; which would 
almost certainly have been done at a similar 
dinner among French or German architects. 


—+ 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 


THE PLANNING OF HIGH SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
AND ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association yas held in the Meeting-room of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, on Friday last 
week, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, President, in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members :—Messrs. C. J. Barker, 
A. St. John Diamant, A. G. Ross, J. Henry, and 
W. H. Williams. Mr. A. G. Angel was re- 
instated. 

On the motion of the Senior Hon. Sec., Mr. 
E. Howley Sim, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Messrs. G. B. Carvill, F. D. Clapham, 
Leonard isntler. 2nd cast for the entertainment 
given on the 20ih ult. in connexion with the 
conversazione of the Association, and to Messrs. 
R. Phené Spiers, Alfred H. Hart, W. H. Atkin 
Berry, W.G. B. Lewis, A. C. Dikie, for the use of 
drawings and photographs exhibited on the 
occasion. The name of Mr. Cox was also in- 
cluded in the vote of thanks for the design on 
the cover of the programme. 

The Chairman said they were all very much 
indebted to the gentlemen who had taken part 
in the entertainment for the amount of time and 
trouble which they had given on the occasion. 

The Chairman announced that the Lyric 
Club concert would be held in the Club-rooms, 
Swallow-street, on the toth instant. He also 
announced that a General History Class would 
commence on the 23rd instant, 

Mr. Sim announced some donations to the 
library, and a vote of thanks was passed to the 
donors. 

Mr. J. Osborne Smith then read the following 
pares on “ The Planning of High Schools for 
Girls ” :— 

During the ‘past twenty-five years a goodly 
number of these schools have been established, 
and for a lesser number special buildings have 
been erected. 

The requirements have naturally grown, and 
experience has, ‘as usual, taught many valuable 
lessons to all concerned. 

High schools, I may remind you, are 
superior day schools for girls of all classes 
above those provided for by the Elementary 
Education Act. There were no high schools 
twenty-five years ago: the word “high” was 
not used as a to schools until the incor- 
poration of the Girls’ Public Day School Com- 
pany, Limited, in June, 1872. The starting of 
this company .to establish and maintain in 
London and the Provinces superior day schools 
forms an epoch in the education of the larger 
half of the inhabitants of England. It was an 
attempt to meet and correct the defects pointed 
out in the report of the Schools’ Inquiry Com- 
mission :—“ Want of thoroughness and foun- 
dation; want of system; slovenliness and 
showy superficiality ; inattention to rudiments : 
undue time given to accomplishments—and 
these not taught intelligently or in any scien- 
thc manner ; want of organisation.” 

The frst school was opened in January, 1873, 
at Chelsea, in an old house adapted for the 
purpose. There are now thirty-four schools 
belonging to this company, and various others 
have been established by limited liability com- 
panies, which were formed usually to establish 
individual schools, 


ooked the proof of the menu-card? This 
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Wimbledon High School : Basement and Ground Plans. 


REFERENCES, 
Ground Floor Plan. Sasement Plan. 
1. Assembly Room. 1. Covered Playground. 
2. Studio, 2. Dining-room, 
3. Class-rooms. 3. Cloak-room. 
4 Lavatories and water-closets. 4. Lavatories & water-clotets. 
5. Headmistresses’ Room. s. Kitchen and Scullery. 
6. Waiting Room. 6. Housek 's Rooms. 
7. Servants’ room. 
& Servants’ water-closet. 
9. Pantry. 











the purpose, formed the first homes of many 
flourishing schools now housed in buildings, 
the planning of which is based upon the know- 
ledge thus gained. Work carried on in 
buildings originally erected as private resi- 
dences, or for other purposes, revealed almost 
hourly weak places where time was lost, 
where adequate supervision was impossible, 
and where it was hopeless to combat the evils 
attendant upon temporary and _ ineffective 
means of ventilation, low and small rooms, 
narrow staircases, weak floors, falling ceilings, 
small and dark cloak-rooms, small Licptecee 
insufficient light, and other defects. 

These drawbacks to effective teaching were 
well remembered, discussed, and digested 
whenever a new home was in view, and the 
new school-house, planned and erected for a 
(lefinite purpose, became at once an added 
pleasure to the daily lives of both mistresses 
and pupils, and an effective aid to education. 
It is difficult to find existing buildings suitable 
for high schools, or that can be efficient 
without great expenditure; this sometimes 
leads to two or more houses (not necessarily 
ad being occupied by one school—a 
most trying arrangement for the teaching staff. 
To follow in detail the and develop- 





Existing buildings, more or less adapted for 


ment of these schools in the adapted build ngs 








would make an interesting paper by itself. | 
propose to dwell this evening upon the types 
of plans which experience has proved to be 
best suited for the work which is carried on 0 
high schools. 4 
One of the most prominent characteristics 
of a high school should be chert 
produced by ample lighting, plenty of sky 
visible, possibility of the sun himself 0 | 
able to peep into every room, pleasing W2" 
surfaces, good pictures, &c.; all these, — 
cept, perhaps, the last, form a part of the 
design, and if the architect will make tomes 
provision for wanging pictures in sulla “4 
positions, the pictures will soon follow. Gloo'), 
semi-darkness, and all the opposites to brig 
airiness should find no place where children 
are being taught. iy 
Spaciousness, too, is an important quality 
secure ; ample floor space is here so oes 
loftiness.  Class-rooms need not be lolly 
to be healthy; an_ excessive cubic space 
above the pupils’ heads makes ventilation, an 
warming more difficult, and is simply en¢ “ 
space in the wrong place. It is ee be 
that inasmuch as it is found desirable to lint os 
number of children in a class to thirty of "0" 
the floor must be limited to dimension 
which enable the mistress to keep 
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Ground Floor Plan. 


Sheffield High 


REFER 


Ground Floor Plan. 
1. Pupils’ Entrance. 
:. Cloak-rooms., 
. Teachers’ Room. 
. Lavatories, 
- Covered Playground. 
. Dining-room. 
. Serving-room. 
; en 
9. Seullery, 
10, pag 
tt. Tradesman’s Entrance 
12. Bedrooms, 
13. Coals, * 
14. Heating Chamber, 


osm ow 





ee Well under control, to speak to them all 
pes rte Without strain and have access to 
soins esk without disturbing the pupils at ad- 
= hee desks. These considerations, as well 
petite he access to the room, space for and 
tus, & the mistress s desk for teaching appara- 
extent of Huot O¢ Fegarded as determining the 
cenit of Noor space, even when it is not ur- 
coat Parise Ha keep always in mind the 
to enclose” cubic foot of space you may wish 


When the room is warmed by the usual open 




















First Floor Plan. 
School for Girls. 


ENCES 
First Floor Pian. 
t. Porch. 
. Vestibule. 
». Waiting Room. 
Hall. 
Headmistress’s Room. 
Ante-room, 
Assembly Room. 
. Class-rooms. 
Music Room. 
. Lavatories. 
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fireplace, the best position for that cheerful, if 
wasteful, contrivance must not be overlooked, 
because it also demands a portion of the avail- 
ble floor space. ee 
P The Seiten positions of the door and fire- 
place in relation to the windows deserve more 
consideration than is usually given, Waste o! 
space necessarily arises where both door and 
fireplace are not situated at the end of the 
class-room occupied by the teacher. Itis not 
convenient for the fireplace to be in the centre 
of the end wall; sometimes it may be well 











placed near the door. The corner of the room 
on the right hand of the teacher is a position 
with many advantages. 

The fireplace should contain some form of 
ventilating or warm air producing grate, with 
fresh air brought to it from outside’ well 
above the ground, all inlets being short and 
accessible for cleaning ; the air chamber for 
warming the incoming air ought also, for 
cleanliness’ sake, to be readily accessible. In 
large rooms, or where there are two or more 
external walls, it is sometimes found desirable 
to supplement the fire by hot-water pipes 
under the windows or along the wall oppo- 
site to the mistress. Open fireplaces should 
not be omitted from schools of this kind with- 
out very full and serious consideration of the 
means to be employed to warm and ventilate 
the buildings, and especially the class-rooms. 

This slide [ exhibited] shows a form of class- 
room for thirty pupils, which from its frequent 
use may be accepted as convenient both in shape 
and size. The dimensions given are not extra- 
vagant, but they are found sufficient when 
adequate means for ventilation are provided, 
and used. The allowance of floor space per 
pupil is 13 ft. 6in. super (or 13°€5 ft., to be quite 
accurate), and the cubic space 163°8 cubic feet 
per child. 

Space should be provided between the walls 
and desks for access for supervision, and to 
enable the children and mistress to write or 
draw upon the slates or blackboards upon the 
walls. Movable blackboards are inconve- 
nient appliances, but as they are less costly 
than continuous slates the inconvenience still 
prevails in too many instances. It is possible 
still to find class-rooms with windows, black- 
boards, and desks so arranged that it is im- 
possible for all the scholars to read what has 
been written or drawn for their instruction. 

The ceilings should be as much as possible 
unobstructed by beams or other timbers which 
prevent the ready flow of air or check or divert 
the air currents. 

A point which affects the health and comfort 
of teachers is the provision of windows at the 
back of the children. Ifthese windows happen 
to be ina south wall, the evil becomies very 
trying. A teacher told me a few months ago 
that one of his eyes was seriously injured from 
having to face a south window ; moreover, 
under such conditions some of the pupils’ 
features are in shade, and it is not possible to 
distinguish the effect of the teacher's remarks 
upon the children, which is so very desirable, 
and adds to the interest and pleasure of teach- 
ing. Except in cases of special difficulty, it is 
possible to effectively light any class-room, 
large or small, from windows in one wall only. 
An additional window may be useful for obtain- 
ing direct sunlight in an otherwise sunless 
room, or for securing cross ventilation not 
otherwise obtainable, or for other sufficient 
reasons, but it will in any case be found desir- 
able to make that window smaller than the 
rest, or to place it in a corner of the room, or 
to arrange means of regulating the light from 
it when required. 

The chief use of the assembly room or 
central hall is to accommodate all the pupils at 
one time daily, and its size is fixed accordingly. 
If the school is thought likely soon to expand 
beyond a nominal standard this room may be 
built to accommodate a maximum number of 
possible pupils ; in other cases, wherea smaller 
number of pupils are provided for, with no 
reasonable prospect of extension, the assembly- 
room may be of lesser dimensions. As will be 
noted further on, this hall may serve for 
access to the class-rooms upon two floors, a 
consideration by which its height is often 
determined. Naturally, the supplementary 
purposes for which it is used also affect the 
floor space, shape, and dimensions. 

This important room should be near the 
principal entrance, and have ample means for 
access ; it was a common defect in the earlier 
schools that only one entrance was arranged. 
This should be regarded as inadmissible, except 
in very small schools. i 

The position of this room in relation to the 
class-rooms is probably the most important 
factor in determining the general plan of a 
school. : : 

Side-lighting for this hall is preferable for 
the sake of ventilation. Where pf is 
used, great care and judgment are required to 
avoid too much glass, which, moreover, should 
be placed as near the sides as possible, in order 
to prevent deep shadows being cast upon the 
floor from the balconies. Centre top-lights are 
rarely successful for school-rooms of any kind. 
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"+ Good acoustic conditions ought to be secured 
for this room. 
For convenience of consideration, plans may 
be divided into three types, viz. :— 
1. Those which have the principal class- 
rooms and the assembly-room separated by 
corridors. 
2. Those where the class-rooms are grouped 
round a central hall. 
3. Those which have class-rooms on one, 
two, or three sides of the assembly-room, 
leaving the fourth side an external wall. : 
The difficulties of a contracted or otherwise 
comparatively unsuitable site—while increasing 
the architect’s interest and enjoyment of his 
work—often lead to varieties of treatment not 
included in either of these types. These may 
be regarded, however, as exceptional plans 
adapted to special situations rather than typical 
examples. 
Sometimes a feeder is fostered in the form 
of a kindergarten room, which should be 
exceptionally cheerful, on the sunny side of 
the ground floor, near to the pupils’ entrance, 
and to separate lavatories. 


The Requirements. 


A spacious room for drawing purposes facing 
north or east; with as much floor space as can 
be afforded, and wide doorway, fitted with cup- 
boards, rails and shelves for models, racks 
for boards, drawers for paper drawings and 
materials, a ajnk, dark blinds, &c., well 
lighted from one side or end. Usually the best 
situation for this room is upon the top floor. 

Laboratories for teaching chemistry and 
physics (separate rooms for each if possible), 

with impervious floors, ample side or top 
lighting, and special means for ventilation, 
fitted with working tables, with water, gas, 
and electricity laid on. Also a small room for 
balances, cupboards for stores, apparatus, &c. 

The size of the laboratory must depend upon 
the extent to which science is taught in the 
school. It should be lofty, well lighted, with 
the windows just above table height and 
extending to the ceiling ; ventilation must be 
specially studied, particularly the means of 
readily producing cross currents of air at the 
levels of the work tables and ceiling. It is con- 
venient sometimes to plan a separate building 
for science teaching. 

A covered playground fitted as a gymna- 
sium. 

A luncheon-room for mistresses and pupils, 
with the kitchen, and offices, and housekeeper’s 
rooms adjoining. 

These domestic rooms should be planned 
with a separate entrance, and be cut off from 
the school rooms with prompt access from the 
kitchen to all the school entrances, and from 
the school to the dining-room. On no account 
should any of the noise or odours from the 
domestic rooms be allowed to enter the school 
proper. 

Well-lighted.and ventilated cloak-rooms, not 
less than 9 ft. high, and large enough to afford 
floor space for fittings. 

The best position for cloak-rooms is, of 
course, near the pupils’ entrance ; stands for 
cloaks should he about 6ft. apart from centre 
to centre, and about one lineal foot of stand 
space should be allowed for each pupil, with 
means for drying wet clothes. 

A sitting-room for assistant mistresses should 
overlook the playground and its entrances, 
and be reasonably near to the head mistress’s 
room. A small cloak-room and lavatory are 
convenient and desirable adjuncts. It should 
not be less in size than an average class-room. 
The glass line of the windows should be 
nearer the floor than in the class-rooms ; in 
this, as in other respects, the room should be 
regarded as a’ work-room and sitting-room 
combined. 

The head mistress’ room with secretary's 
room and a small waiting-room must be near 
the chief entrance, and the platform end of the 
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on both sides to prevent accidents, and be, say, 
5 ft. wide. ; 

The position, form, and size of the staircases 
are most important ; no greater inconvenience 
in a school can be conceived than a cme 
designed staircase in the wrong place. 
building designed to accommodate more than, 
say, 150 children, should have two distinct 
staircases, as far apart as possible, but both near 
the assembly-room. oe : 

Winders and circular or elliptical staircases 
are inconvenient, and ought never to be 
planned for these schools, wherever it 1s pos- 
sible to avoid doing so. 

The rise of each step should not exceed 
6h in., 6 in. is better when obtainable ; 11 in. 
should be the minimum width of the tread 
(from nosing to nosing). Staircases need not 
be lofty, if sufficient head room and ample 
lighting be secured. 

Lavatories with wash-basins to accommodate, 
say, 5 per cent. of the pupils at one time, and 
closets for, say, 3 per cent., can be in most 
cases conveniently arranged on two or more 
floors in a separate wing or other suitable 
position, disconnected from the main building 
by a staircase or well-ventilated corridors. 

A bicycle store or shed has now become an 
essential requirement, as girls now ride to 
school in great numbers. It has been said 
that “one want creates another,” and covered 
stores for cycles, now they have apparently 
come to stay, must be considered, and placed 
as near to the pupils’ entrance as may be safe 
and convenient. . 
Last, but not least, a spacious levelled play- 
ground for tennis and other games, small 
border gardens for the pupils’ botany speci- 
mens, cricket and hockey meadow, &c. 
The endowed schools have often extensive 
playgrounds. Trees upon the site should be 
meacney preserved for their own sake as 
utiful objects, and for the sake of the shade 
afforded in hot weather. 
Seven feet is a desirable width for main 
corridors, which should not be of less height 
than therrooms adjoining. Windows at each end 
are essential, and there should be ample 
lighting throughout, especially at points where 
they deviate from a straight line. 
aving thus briefly noted the requirements, 
let us now consider the three types of plans 
before mentioned. 
It will be seen that in this type the assembly 
room is treated as a separate room and does 
not afford access through it to other rooms. It 
can therefore be used for drill, singing lessons, 
special classes, and other purposes without 
causing inconvenience and hindrance to work 
going on in the class-rooms, and also without 
the work going on in the assembly room being 
interrupted by children passing through from 
the class-rooms. That is an obvious advan- 
tage provided at the cost of constructing the 
corridor. : 
The corridor constitutes the chief variation 
between this type and another, as will be seen 
lateron. In this design the most important 
story is the first floor, which is approached by 
covered stone steps (see perspective). The head 
mistress’s room is on the right of the vestibule, 
and a waiting lobby on the left; two class- 
rooms and a corridor are entered from this 
lobby ; other class-rooms are on the right, and 
two at the left in a line with the assembly- 
room. 
Two well-lighted staircases, one at each end 
of the corridor, lead from the ground floor to 
the second floor, and there are large borrowed 
lights between the assembly-room and corridor, 
and over each class-room door. 
On_the second floor are class-rooms over those 
below, a small laboratory over the head mis- 
tress’s room and vestibule ; one of these class- 
rooms is fitted as a science lecture-room, and 
a large studio at end of assembly-room. 
On the ground floor are the pupils’ entrance, 
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Where the rooms are grou 
central hall some of them will el prvmeh 
than others, owing to the diminution of dir : 
sunlight. The noise of drilling and sin ~ 
will interfere more or less with the work eng 
on in the adjoining class-rooms, and the a, 
of children from the class-rooms to other ..* 
of the building will tend to disturb the 2 
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going on in theassembly-room. To set a... i. 
these drawbacks, which are possibly at ne 
apparent than real, there are many advantages ment 
viz., compactness of plan, economy of space venti 
increased facilities for effective superyisio, "Vit 
&c. The assembly-room gives access to two fe 
stories of class-rooms, the upper ones being sagt 
— from a gallery arranged on all {o,; * C 

This form of lial is easier to light than wous 
appear at first sight. In fact, aa hab a 
very careful indeed to avoid having too much e we 


lighting surface, which, it must never be for. taken 
gotten, is also chilling surface in cold Weather 


and heating surface in summer time. [It js ; - 
common and fatal error to underestimate the ‘ 
value of a square foot of top-light—fatal ,) = 
comfort, convenience, and health. centr 
The assembly room is occasionally used aly abe 


for prize distributions, lectures, concerts, pri- 
vate theatricals, and similar functions, and by 
this plan the adjoining rooms and galleries 
can be used to increase the accommodation {o; 
visitors and parents, 

Plans of this type are a variation upon the 
central hall type, inasmuch as there are p 
class-rooms upon one side, from which the hal} 
is lighted through windows in the only external 
wall. In this form of plan the class-rooms are main: 
grouped along the quietest or most cheerfu! heigt 
side of the building, the assembly room, studio, Th 
laboratory, cloak-rooms, and other rooms occu. cours 
pying positions which are less important in or th 
this respect. Galleries are required only on as th 
one or two sides, and the drawbacks of the very | 
central hall type of plan are somewhat less in closet 
this type. durin 

The conditions of the site usually settle which pipes 
type of plan shall be used. There are, of 30 m 
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course, some sites where all sorts of variations small 
and adaptations will be found necessary. insist 
Some peculiar and exceptional opportunities the cl 
for skilful and picturesque planning arise when plied 
one has an existing building to utilise and fit in. troug 
The width of doors to class-rooms should be closet 
limited to dimensions which will permit the troug 
passage of the usual movable furniture ; 3 ‘t ment 
to 3 ft. 3 in. is usually sufficient. Those to diffict 
studios, corridors, cloak-rooms, dining-rooms, appa 
entrances, &c., should be wider, with pairs ol advar 
doors hung folding or to swing as may be found of w 
desirable. shoul 
Glazed upper panels in doors and also 4 dor 0 
second door leading from one class-room (0 well- 
another are very useful in assisting supervision be pl 
and maintaining discipline. Glass panels are shoul 
sometimes objected to for apparently good ireel} 
reasons, but they are usually found to be con- other: 
venient. 7 The 
The essential points to be borne in mind need 
regarding windows are :— wind 
e chief lighting for all rooms, except those mab 
for science teaching, should be in one wa! outlet 
only, that on the left-hand side of the pups, the re 
with an extra window conveniently arranged 
where possible for cross ventilation or ext W: 
sunlight. sf subst; 
The glass line should be as near the ceiling Holle 
as possible, and not nearer the floor thao usefu 
3 ft. 6 in. or 4 ft. in class-rooms, and the glass walls 
should be clear, except in lavatories and a {ew pea 
Qc, § 


other positions. 
The window frames should be as near the Th 
outer surface of the wall as appearance, Builé- thoro 


assembly-room. 


Neither of them need be so 
large as a class-room, but from the windows of 
the head mistress’s room it should be possible to 
see the main entrances to the building. This 
room is a work-room and also a reception- 
room: it should be well lighted, cheerful, and 
convenient, with a lavatory near at hand. 

Stairs should be of reasonably fire-resisting 
materials which will not become slippery, have 
easy gradients, wide treads, and shallow risers, 
suitable for the younger children, thoroughly 
well lighted, and at least 4 ft. wide, to enable 
two files of pupils to pass each other. 
to cloak-rooms, or where there is an excep- 
tional amount of traffic, should have hand-rails 


with cloak-rooms on the right and dining-room 
on the left, a gymnasium under part of the 
assembly-room, mistress’s room, lavatories, 
tradesmen’s entrance, kitchen, and offices, two 
rooms for special work, furnace chamber, fuel 
store, serving room, &c. There is access to 
the playground at three points. Most of the 
class-rooms are lighted from the south-east, the 
assembly-room faces north-west, and the studio 
north-east. This school accommodates 320 
pupils, and is found, after being in use for 
twelve years, to be convenient and suitable for 
the purpose. The playgrounds attached to the 


Those | school are exceptionally extensive for a High 








School. Classes are held there under the trees 
in summer, | 


as a rule desirable for class-rooms. 


ing Acts, and other circumstances will perm't to pr 
to afford means for obtaining admission of air above 
without interfering with blinds, &., and also upwa 
to aliow the maximum of floor space to > of as 
used without the desks being placed too close De us 
to the glass. Vario 
All windows should be made so as to be 
opened easily by children, and to the fullest Ro 
extent possible, and should be constructed (0 tile. ¢ 
permit portions of them to remain ope? i and } 
desired while work is going on, without the the o 
ibility of downward currents of air being 
elt by the pupils. : ‘ a 
The most suitable kinds of windows _ Pe 
those which can be opened most readily, 4 mnpe 
which when open will not admit rain ot 0 Wooc 
the occupants of the room to strong curren! — 
of air. : 
French casements and centre-hung sashe’ “a 
although very useful in some positions, “si Pe 
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hung sashes, with hopper casements over 
hem hung to the transome are a common and 
yseful form of window. Hopper casements hung 
il and to transome, with centre or side- 
nung sashes between them, are found con- 
venient, and comply with the conditions above 
weer opposite to the windows, open- 
ear the ceiling, fitted with hopper case- 
ments, are extremely useful in obtaining cross 
ventilation of the rooms during the intervals 
jor recreation and when the school is closed. 
Fireplaces are conveniently arranged in the 
wall facing the children, not in the centre, if it 
is possible to place it either near the door or in 
the corner near the windows, especially when 
warm air grates or stoves are used, as then 
the cold air inlets are short and accessible ; it 
is very important that all stoves or grates used 
for warming the air should be capable of being 
taken to pieces to allow the air channels to be 
kept clean. 





to 


ings n 


Cloak-room Fittings. 

stands from 5 ft. to 6 ft. from centre to 
centre; seats and boot-racks, with hot-water 
pipes below them, are usually provided. Where 
this is not possible, other means for occasional 
drying of damp clothes are desirable. 

Cement, asphalt, tiles, wood blocks, or 
similar materials capable of being readily 
cleaned are most suitable for the floors ; cement 
or varnished wood for dados. 

Lavatory Fittings. 

The water should be laid on to the basins 
and water-closets direct from the high-pressure 
mains, or from cisterns placed at a considerable 
height above the lavatories. 

The diameter of the pipes will depend, of 
course, upon the size of the lavatory ranges 
or the number of closets to be served, as well 
as their position below the main cistern, A 
very important point to bear in mind is that the 
closets and Javatory basins are often all in use 
uring the same time, therefore all service 
pipes must be exceptionally large. There are 
so many disadvantages connected with the 
small flushing cisterns which water companies 
insist upon, that other methods of flushing 
the closets are arranged when water is sup- 
plied through a meter, such as lead-lined 
trough and spindle valves over water- 
closets or continuous cistern. The stoneware 
trough and automatic flushing-tank arrange- 
ment for water-closets partially avoids these 
difficulties; but a separate water - closet 
apparatus and flushing arrangement has many 
advantages over the trough method. Ranges 
ot water-closets in or adjoining a building 
should be invariably separated from the corri- 
dor or stairs which gives access to them by a 
well-ventilated lobby or passage, in which may 
be placed the lavatory basins. These lavatories 
should be roomy enough to allow pupils to pass 
ireely to and from the water-closets while 
oters are using the basins. 

The height of the lavatories and water-closets 
need not exceed 8ft. 6in. or gft.; a separate 
window for each water-closet, inlet ventilators 
near the floor of the lobbies or lavatories, and 
outlet flues from the ceiling level up to above 
‘Ne root are desirable. 

Walls. 


: he alls must, of course, be built of sufficient 
‘udstance to resist heat, cold, and -noisture. 
Hollow walls in very exposed situations are 
useful, in spite of their disadvantages ; but solid 
Walls of good materials are better for ordinary 
a All openings in walls, flues, chaces, 
‘ - should be made accessible for cleaning. 
,, he greatest care should be taken, and 
_ roughly effective means should be adopted 
ee moisture penetrating the walls from 
eae downwards, or from the ground 
. vards, Solid damp-proof courses, formed 
:{ asphalt, slate, cement, &c., ought alone to 
ae being much more effective than the 
lous glazed perforated substitutes. : 


















Rosle: Roofs. 
tle ys: , if of the usual wood rafters, and slate, 
er . ead coverings, should be close boarded, 
the sve Some non-conducting material under 
he outer coverings, 

FI Floors. 
‘3 pe of class-rooms should, if possible, be 
Wend neable, and covered with wood. Where 
taken aa are used special care should be 
mene risure rigidity, and provide effective 
tir the Checking the passage of sound and 
‘ir through the floors, 

loors of all lavatories and science-rooms 
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coverings. 
for such floors is not to be commended. 
floor coverings should be polished, and have 
skirting fillets of sufficient width to keep the 
desks from injuring the wall surfaces. 


Ventilation and Warming. 


The cost of forming and maintaining a 
system of mechanical ventilation, and the desire 
for an open fire for the sake ot cheerfulness 
and prompt control, account for the fact that in 
most of the schools of the kind under considera- 
tion the open fireplace has been utilised. 

If a school building be designed to allow 
currents of air to sweep entirely across it 
during the pupils’ absence, and each class-room 
be provided with two 9 in. by 9 in. or 14 in. by 
9 in. shafts or flues from the floor to above the 
roof, with inlets toeach at floor and ceiling levels, 
in addition to a large warm-air grate and 
suitable windows, it is found in practice that 
reasonably adequate means for warming and 
ventilating are thus economically obtained. 

Their effective use depends greatly, of course, 
upon the mistresses in charge of the rooms, 
but it is an exception to find a head-mistress 
who is not keenly alive to the value of the 
means afforded and familiar with the use of 
them, 

Vertical inlet tubes, deep sill fillets to 
windows and the various valve ventilators, are 
all useful as aids, when kept clean ; but unless 
air is warmed before it enters a school, the 
inlets will remain closed during six months of 
the year when fires are in use. This fact 
accounts for the popularity of the various 
ventilating grates, most of which can be taken 
to pieces periodically for cleaning, and work 
best when doors, windows, and ventilators are 
closed. 


The use of porous breeze concrete 
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Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, in proposing a vote 


Wood | of thanks to the lecturer, said the paper was 


one of the most practical that they had had for 
some time past. They had been told recently 
so much about the importance of technical 
education that it was quite a pleasure to hear a 
Paper on planning, which was, of course, 
the basis of architectural design. There were 
several questions he would like to ask Mr. 
Osborne Smith ; the first being in regard tothe 
plan of the class-room which showed provi- 
sion for five desks deep. Was not that contrary 
to the rules of the Education Department, who 
did not permit more than three desks deep ? 
The Department considered that with five 
desks in front of him the teacher had to unduly 
strain his voice. That also brought them to 
the type of window they should adopt in deal- 
ing with schools for secondary education. There 
was the mullioned type of window, which 
Was in use in such centres as the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and there was the 
sash treatment, the double-hung sash, which 
was practically universallyin use, he believed, in 
the London Board Schools. Had the lecturer any 
preference for one or the other, and could he give 
his audience an idea of the relative cost of the 
two for giving effective light to class-rooms and 
schoolrooms ? A design was quite dependent 
upon the type of window adopted, and for 
buildings for secondary education the mullioned 
type of window gave a more academic design ; 
and, provided it gave proper light, it was one 
which many of them would naturally prefer. 
Then, as to the ventilating grate: he knew an 
architect's office where a ventilating grate had 
been put in by the makers on trial. When it 
was opened and used as a grate, the place was 
covered with soot and smut, so that it was 
never opened except to show a pupil the work- 
ing of a ventilating grate! The lecturer's 





The assembly-room, corridors, cloak-rooms, 
lavatories, laboratory, entrance lobbies, and | 
staircases can be more conveniently warmed | 
by hot-water pipes. It should be possible to | 
raise the temperature in the corridors, cloak- | 
rooms, lavatories, &c., to about 50 deg. or! 
55 deg. during cold weather, for the purpose of | 
preserving a fairly equable temperature inside | 
the building and protecting the sanitary 
arrangements and water services from dis- 
organisation by frost. 

The small pipe medium pressure apparatus 
is found very useful for warming schools, on 
account of the small quantity of liquid used, 
enabling heat to be produced in less time than 
with larger pipes. These small pipes, more- 
over, can be used under skylights and in other 
positions where the larger pipes could not 
conveniently be placed. 

The practice of arranging hot-water pipes in 
channels below the floor of the spaces to be 
warmed, with open gratings above them, is 
unnecessary, wasteful, and dangerous, because | 
of the difficulty of keeping the pipes and 
channels free from foul matter from boots and | 
floors. Enclosing hot-water coils in ornamental | 
casings is objectionable for the same reason. 
The last word upon warming and ventilating | 
crowded rooms has not yet been said; the} 
present methods are not perfect. The airin, 
streets is polluted in a manner which it is to be | 
hoped will be regarded with amazement in the | 
near future, when thick clouds of umconsumed 
fuel, foul exhalations from so-called sewer 
ventilators at the level of the roadway, and the 
fibrous filth from wood pavements, are no 
longer allowed to adulterate the precious air, | 








j 


which ought to enter our houses unsullied by | 
such dangerous and unpleasant companions. | 
At present the windows and doors are oiten | 
closed, and the air refused admittance, because 
it cannot enter alone. Air in buildings will 
always require warming in winter, but it need 
not require washing and filtering as it does 
now. 

The problems met with in endowed schools 
for girls are very similar to those in high 
schools, and are solved in much the same) 
way. Endowed school governors are too olten 
not overburdened with funds, the endowments 
having been usually severely taxed to provide 
new buildings for the education of the boys 
before it was thought desirable to make similar 
provision for girls. 
In conclusion, I venture to hope that the 
movement for giving increasing facilities lo" | 
secondary education to girls will continue, and 
that those of us who form part of the lesser 
half of the population will assist with all our 
energies in this desirable work, even if it hence 
lead to provision being made for training anc 
encouraging women to study architecture 10. 
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the coming new home of this Association. 


| otherwise possess. 


|was responsible for elementary 


| Otherwise the 


remarks about thoroughly lighting class-rooms 
and schoolrooms were patent to everybody, 
but had he any rule as to the amount of super- 
ficial area to the cubical contents of the build- 
ing? There were great possibilities in the 
way of making corridors more attractive, 
though not much could be done with a 7 ft. 
wide corridor. With a toft. corridor, and 
sufficient light, a picture gallery could be 
arranged, and the gallery would then have a 
certain amount of character which it would not 
In using the double-hung 
sash-window, he supposed they could not do 
better than adopt the principle of the 
London School Board. That answered the 
purpose of ventilation by means of the 
transom light. In the matter of cleaning 
from the inside there was no doubt that the 
“N. A. P.” windows were admirable for the 
purpose. As to floors, he thought that as there 
was so little difference in cost between ordinary 
combustible timber floors and floors made 
with coke-breeze concrete and steel one should 
naturally use coke-breeze floors. As to ventila- 
tion, he did not quite understand the lecturer, 
who said that he provided one or two flues to 
each room, and one or two openings. Would 
not the results vary from time to time, and in 
the different rooms? He (the speaker) thought 
that the way to ventilate such buildings was 
to carry off by flues in the chimney-stacks, 
because they were always more or less warm. 
Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said the paper embodied a large 
amount of experience, and was of great value. 
In view of the projected legislation on the 


| subject of secondary education they might 


expect that some of the remarks of the lecturer 
would be considerably modified in time. In 
answer to the last speaker he might say that 
the Education Department had nothing what- 
ever to do with high schools. The Department 
education, 
while the Charity Commissioners had to do 
with the endowed schools, so that the rules 
of the Department as to cubic contents 
and floor areas did not attect high schools. 
lecturer would not have 
advocated 10 ft. as the height of the class- 
2 Mr. Osborne Smith: What I said was that 
12 ft. was ample. It is unnecessary to go 
eyond. . 
~~ Seth-Smith said he was quite agreed, 
and he thought that certain rules of the De- 
partment were perhaps a little excessive. Those 
heights were not always necessary, especially 


| where the ventilation had been carefully con- 


sidered. He quite agreed with the lecturer as 
to the difficulty, and the enormous cost, of adapt- 
ing an old building, and in giving advice on 
that point they would do well to recommend 
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that old buildings on a site should be cleared 
away, even on the score of cost. Alterations 
and adaptations involved not only the sacrifice 
of planning and convenience and health, but 
the cost was almost always prohibitive. He 
was very glad that the lecturer insisted so much 
on aspect. He (the speaker) had had to do with 
the planning of several buildings of this kind, 
and he had always insisted upon getting the 
maximum sunlight, without inconveniencing 
pupils in their class-rooms. He would like to 
know the lecturer's opinion as to the mini- 
mum distance between the end wall where 
the teachers’ desk is and the front 
desk. The lecturer in his plans showed 
them rather close together—much closer than 
the Department would allow; but he (the 
speaker) did not think there was any objection 
to it if the room was well ventilated, especially 
as it was a saving expedient, which was a con- 
sideration in this class of school. As to the 
position of the fireplace, he thought the best 
place was between the door and the teacher's 
desk, otherwise there would be a draught 
passing from the door across the teacher. The 
lecturer would say that heat was lost by having 
flues so near to the door, but in order to 
avoid draught he (the speaker) thought that 
was necessary. As to the ventilating fireplaces, 
he had found them useful, but he advocated 
the outlet from ‘all such grates being above 
the stove itself, otherwise there would be a 
down current. The lecturer apparently advo- 
cated single desks. Undoubtedly they were 
the best for supervision, but they were 
very expensive. He would like-to know what 
kind of plaster the lecturer preferred for 
finishing walls internally—whether the more 
impervious cements or otherwise ; or whether 
he had tried adamantine, which made a very 
good surface. Some other questions he would 
like to ask were : The lecturer's ideas as to the 
standard of floor area of the hall per child? 
Whether in any of his schools he had been 
asked to provide a museum ? (he, the speaker, 
had been asked to do so). As to the isola- 
tion of the music-room (sometimes a very 
costly arrangement) ; and the desirability of 
insisting upon provision for ample supervision 
by mistresses? In reference to lavatory and 
water-closet accommodation, it must be re- 
membered that in a building that was not a 
domestic building a very much smaller per- 
centage of apparatus was all that was necessary. 
In reference to the uses of the hall, he thought 
that the lecturer’s reasons for preferring an 
isolated hall were excellent. Another advantage 
of the isolated hall occurred at the periodical 
examination. Absolute quiet was required on 
such occasions, and, where the class-rooms 
opened out of the hall, it was extremely difficult 
to isolate the desks and obtain this. In planning 
a building care had to be taken in regard to noise 
from the streets. He knew a large and 
expensive school in London where double 
windows had had to be provided in order to 
keep out the noise. In the new premises for the 
Association this point would have to be very 
carefully considered. Then, as to the gallery 
of the assembly hall, did the lecturer 
provide room for one or two rows of seats ? 
and did he see any objection to placing blinds 
on the transome instead of carrying them up to 
the top of the ventilating hopper? One of his 
(the speaker's) greatest difficulties in this kind of 
work had been to obtain absolute isolation 
between the closets and the corridors, and to 
prevent, in hot summer weather, the smells 
passing to the main building. He did not find 
that one lobby was sufficient, or even two. 
Hollow walls weakened a building very much, 
and where possible they should be avoided. 
He was sorry that no head mistresses of schools 
were present that evening to take part in the 
discussion. 

Mr. Howley Sim said he would like to know 
how the corridors in some of the lecturer's 
plans were lighted. As far as he could see, 
light was obtained only from the two ends of 
the corridors. The lecturer had made a great 
point about the through ventilation of class- 
rooms. The fanlight of the door was some 
considerable distance below the fanlight of the 
window, and it did not seem at all certain that 
a through draught would be obtained. Even 
if that were so, would not the cold air fall upon 
the heads of the pupils in the rooms? If they 
put the fanlight over the door on a level with 
at ode that jr ag might be obviated 

r, Osborne Smith: That is w , 
shawis Uacok, at 1s where they are 

Mr. Howley Sim, continuin , ask 
were the ages of the children “who attenaen 


the schools. He should like to know also 
“ warmed 
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lighted a long time before the room was to be 
used. In regard to lavatory arrangements it 
was very difficult to get any taps that were 
perfectly suitable, and did the lecturer know of 
any that were free from objections ? 

Mr. R. Langton Cole said that he had two of 
his daughters at a high school, and his expe- 
rience was that they suffered very much from 
draughts. It was possible to overdo cross 
ventilation, especially in winter. He felt that 
there was a eee é to provide too much 
ventilation of this kind. 

Mr. L. Jacob said, in regard to the plan of a 
class-room, five rows of seats were not exces- 
sive. As to the position of the fireplace, he 
did not like putting it between the teacher's 
desk and the door. He thought that plans 
giving class-rooms on one or two sides of the 
hall were far the best. Corridors were 
objected to by masters and mistresses as being 
difficult to supervise. It was as well in large 
halls to have the gallery round as few sides as 
possible consistent with getting to the upper 
floors. He was surprised that the lecturer 
permitted lavatories and closets being 
attached to the buildings, for he thought, 
as far as endowed schools were con- 
cerned, that the Charity Commissioners 
objected to anything of the kind. It would be 
very convenient if architects were permitted to 
do the same. As to the arrangement of the 
chemical laboratory, the benches, according to 
the lecturer’s plans, did not run with their ends 
to the windows, and he (the speaker) always 
thought that was desirable. The cloak-rooms 
also, apparently, had one door only, and most 
of them led out of a corridor. Was thata good 
arrangement, seeing that children coming in 
and going out might collide with one another ? 
Would it not be better to provide two doors? 
Had the lecturer any objection to staircases 
leading directly out of the large hall? It 
seemed to him that some arrangement of that 
kind might be an advantage. 

Mr. G. Tolley asked what provision was 
made, in the event of the galleries being used 
in connexion with any function taking place 
in the hall, for special means of exit. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that it was certain that when the question 
of the regulations for secondary schools was 
really taken up seriously, it would be very 
desirable to thoroughly thrash out the subject. 
The question of the assembly hall was a very 
difficult one where there were two sexes, and not 
one, to consider ; and he did not think it was 
possible to arrange a satisfactory plan except 
on the corridor principle. Even when but one 
sex had to be provided for, it was not satisfac- 
tory for the class-rooms to enter directly out of 
the hall. Did not the lecturer consider that, 
where possible, it was desirable to have a cor- 
ridor, rather than enter the rooms direct from 
the hall? He had intended to ask a similar 
question to that put by the last speaker in 
regard toi a separate entrance or exit. He 
believed he was right in saying that in large 
secondary schools it was the rule to provide a 
separate staircase leading direct from the hall 
to the playground. It seemed an advantage to 
be under no control as to height of class-rooms 
in these schools as against elementary schools. 
Instead of having to provide a height of 13 ft. 
or 14 ft., he could build his room to the height 
of 12 ft., and obtain the necessary cubical con- 
tents by useful additional floor area. 

Mr. Osborne Smith : 12 ft. is the maximum. 

The Chairman, continuing, said that the size 
of the desk affected the area of the room ; that 
could be the only objection to the single desk, 
which was superior to the dual if space could 
be afforded. He was rather surprised to see, 
according to the plans, that the lavatory, &c., 
arrangements were absolutely connected with 
the main buildings. No doubt it would be said 
that there were not the same objections to such 
arrangements in a high school as in an elemen- 
tary school, but surely the same principles 
applied. In elementary schools there were 
no water-closets inside the building except 
occasionally for lady teachers ; and whether it 
was permitted or not, he was inclined to think 
that it would be better to make provision in a 
building entirely separated from the main 
structure. In regard to music-rooms, some of 
them, according to the plans, were very close 
to the class-rooms! Did the lecturer make 
any special arrangement so as to exclude 





the sound from those rooms? or were 





the music ~- rooms used only when ; 
tion was not being given in the Porn 
class-rooms ? In regard to the assembly-hal} 
the lecturer a ly always put the platfory, 
at the end of the room. What was his i 
rience in to placing it on the long side 
instead ? € question of the aspect of a room 
was a very important one. With regard tp the 
position of a fireplace, his (the speaker's) 
experience was that the best position for it 
was on the right-hand side of the teacher. in 
the angle, but the misfortune was that thy 
arrangement brought the chimney-stack in such 
an unfortunate P in the elevation, Wha 
the lecturer said about polishing the wood 
floors seemed extravagant and questionable. 
he would have Gomes that all practical pur. 

were answered in providing an ordinary 
woodblock floor without "omy He would 
like to ask whether the lecturer followed the 
arrangements adopted in elementary schoo 
as to the number of closets and lavatories {or 
pupils, or did he consider that more were 
— in the High Schools ? 

e vote of thanks was then put and carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Osborne Smith, in reply, said that in 
reference to children catching cold, what he 
said was that it was no use providing means {or 
ventilation and warming unless the apparatus 


convey the impression that it was not alway 
used. He often had to explain to teachers the 
ventilating appliances—which was not su 
rising, for teachers could not be expected to 
Siow as much about ventilation, &c., as archi. 
tects did. In reference to water-closets, &c, 
he had never found the slightest inconvenience 
arising from having closets and lavatories 2- 
tached to the main building, and if proper 
precaution were taken by the provision of 
ventilated lobbies the sanitary offices were 
practically disconnected. He had never had 
any complaint of inconvenience due to this 
arrangement. In regard tothe assembly-room 
350 children could be comfortably accom 
modated in a room 60 ft. by 30 ft., allowing 
for platform. Museum cases were sometimes 
arranged in the corridors, but he did not 
appropriate a special room for a museum. !1 
regard to the finishings of walls, he generally 
used distemper and painted the bottom pat 
upon ordinary plaster, using sometimes i 
cement dado, especially in the corridors, where 
there was much rubbing. As to music-rooms, 
they were not built as a rule because music 
lessons were not usually given while othe 
classes were being taken. Class-rooms, bull 
a little larger than the rest to hold a pian- 
forte, were used for the purpose in the alter 
art of the day. He had had to do with 
puildings where it had been necessary to !soute 
the music-rooms, and he put them in the 
roof and made a good non-conducting loo 
with silicate cotton and used doubie door 
With regard to five rows of seats in a cis: 
room, he thought the arrangement was 4 ve 
one, The nearer they approached a square ti 
better for class-rooms, and 21 ft. by 19 f°" 
ave a very good room for thirty single eo 
The company with which he was connected 
did not use dual desks at all, and where - 
could be afforded single desks were ao ‘. 
As to the width of corridors, he would li o 
be able to make his 10 ft. wide and - « 
picture galleries of them ; but these things 
to be paid for! In regard to the ee 
draughts, it was a mistake to suppos¢ ae 
because the fireplace was arranged es 
angle therefore the teacher would fee : 
draught from the door. The assembly nt 
and the class - rooms being both noe 
there could be no draught. The reason . 7 
the fireplace was placed in the corner the 
In the first place, they g% : 

radiating surface nearest to the chilling oa 
face, and if the fireplace were anywher sit 
there were more disadvantages than 4 ee 
was placed in the corner. He wou coal 
much like to use mullion windows & eouea 
but the question of cost again operated," 
they used wood, which in a stone country Coke 
mean. The N.A.P. windows were good. xpet 
breeze floors, while good, were aes < He 
sive than the ordinary wood joist floors. ie 
polished the floors of schools for sanitary 
sons, All cracks were thus stopped vesrhey 
the children soon got used to the nee of 
did not polish the floors like a malo 
table. He liked to provide two ven fost 
flues in each class-room, to above the 
starting from the floor with two ope” | 





into the same flue. That arrangement ma* 


were used, and he emphasised that in order to § 
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e number of chimneys, but it afforded 
0 opportunity of making a special feature 
of them. He had nothing to do with the 
ales of the Education Department. He felt 
very strongly in regard to the sufficiency of 

i ft.as the height of the class-room. What- 
eer height above that they provided was 
wasteful and extravagant. He had built some 
at 11 ft. 6 in. and some at 12 ft. 6 in., but now 
he kept to 12 ft. As to the distance between 
the wall and front desk in a class-room, if they 
got sufficient room to pass and repass freely, 
that was all that was required, The best type 
of plan, in his opinion, was that with the 
corridor, if they could afford it. He would 
like to get all his class-rooms on the sunny side, 
but that was not always possible. As to the 
percentage of water-closets, it was found that 
three per cent. of closets and five per cent. of 
basins was about the right proportion. He 
had no experience of the platform being placed 
on the long side of the assembly hall. Cloak- 
rooms should have at least two doors, and he 
liked to provide double swing doors. He 
thought there would be objections to stairs 
leading direct from the hall on account of 
noise. In regard to panic exits, they were 
not needed, as it was not likely that there 
would be more than 400 children in the 
assembly hall at one time, and two staircases 
4 ft. wide, leading direct to entrances, would 
allow ample means of exit in case of panic. 
He had never had any trouble with District 
Surveyors in the matter. In regard to the 
foor area in the assembly hall, a room for 
about 300 children was 58 ft. by 28 ft. He 
calculated for just the number in the school. 
He put galleries in the class-rooms some- 
times, but not always. He did not approve 
the arrangement of the blinds at the tran- 
some referred to by Mr. Seth Smith. The 
sunshine came through the fanlight above 
the transome. As to the age of the children, 
in some schools there was a kindergarten, 
and the children were as young as six 
and seven ; but they were of all ages up to 
twenty years. In regard to the use ofa gallery 
in the assembly hall, it was n to deter- 
mine whether the hall was to be used for school 
purposes only or for functions—prize distribu- 
tions, entertainments, &c.—as well. If an im- 
portant gathering was to take place, a hall was 
usually hired for the purpose, for an enormous 
room would have to be built to provide for 
parents and children at the same time. When 
a function was held in the hall, however, the 
galleries were used to accommodate one row 
of people, but usually they were used for 
nothing but passage ways. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 17th instant, 
when a paper would be read by Mr. L. A. 
Shuffrey on “ House Decoration,” 

The meeting then terminated. 
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ARCHITECTS : 
FESTIVAL DINNER. 


THE Festival Dinner of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in commemoration of the 
Sixtieth Anniversary of Her Majesty’s Acces- 
sion and the incorporation of the Institute, was 
held on Thursday, the 2nd inst., in the Ban- 
queting Hall, Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métro- 
pole. The President, Professor Aitchison, 
ARA., occupied the chair, The following 
Pipe guests were present :— The Bishop 
D London, the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor, 

t. Collins (the Chairman of the London 


County Council), Sir E J. Po 

See ’ eye ynter, P.R.A., 
age Maunde Thompson, K.C.B.,_ Sir 
J. Wolfe Barry, K.C.B. (President of the 


Institution of Civil Engi Si ili 
gineers), Sir William 
MacCormack (President of the Royal College 
a Surgeons), Sir William Godden (President 
oe the Incorporated Law Society), Mr. 
: tistopher Oakley (President of the Sur- 
Mr Institution), Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., 
A 5 _— Gilbert, R.A., Mr. George Frampton, 
Robe » Sir James D. Linton, P.R.L, Sir G. Scott 
K cnn K.C.S.1., Sir Henry Howorth, 
es LE, M.P., Sir Henry Trueman Wood, 
it Stuart-Knill, Bart. Sir G. Young, Bart., 


Sir G. Hayter Chubb, M 
rab 5 r. W. Ellison 
Macartney, M.P.,, Mr. Thomas Hardy, 


i R. Bousfield, Tea M.P., Mr. 
Sn C. Smith, Gennes ta the Bank of 
Ree and ; the Hon. Willoughby Burrell, the 
i ae Clayton, the Rev. W. Bazely, 
Brcko M. Beachcroft, Vice-Chairman L.C.C. : 

‘ssor Corfield, Colonel Waller, R.E. ; 
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Captain Donaldson, Dr. Gervis, Mr. F. Layland- 
Barratt, High Sheriff of Cornwall, Captain 
Moseley, Herr H. Mathesius, and Mons. J. M. 
Poupinel. The following members and others 
were also present :—Messrs. F. W. Albury, J. 
Macvicar Anderson, C. B. Arding, W. Wallis 
Baldwin, T. Barnes Williams, Charles E. Barry, 
George Benson, Thomas Blashill, Edward 
Boardman-Boyce, C. W. Brooks, James Brooks, 
H. Brown, J. M. Brydon, William J. Bull, jij. 
Burnet, W.D. Carée, T. E. Colcutt, J. Coilings, 
H. H. Collins, George Corson, H. O. Creswell, 
J. D. Grace, G. R. Crickmay, A. G. Cross, 
A. W. S. Cross, Percivall Currey, Thomas W. 
Cutler, T. Raffles Davison, Rudolf Dircks, 
Arthur Dixon, John Dunn, William Emerson, 
Robert Evans, Robert Evans, jun. W. M. 
Fawcett, H. L, Florence, Charles Fowler, 
Ernest George, William Godden, William 
Goldring, Alexander Graham, G. E. Grayson, 
E. A. Gruning, Albert L. Guy, W. W. Gwyther, 
Axel Haig, Edwin T. Hall, F. H. A. Hardcastle, 
W. H. Harrison, Jas. Hine, George Hornblower, 
F.C. Hunt, E. B. l’'Anson, Benjamin Ingelow, 
Lewis H. Isaacs, H. O. Jenkyn, George Judge, 
Zeph. King, G. F. Lambert, W. J. Locke 


(Secretary), E. H. Martineau, H. E. Milner, 
pate A. Morris, Andrew Moseley, E. W. 


ountford, James Neale, G. Northover, John 
Norton, A. E. Lloyd Oswell. H. A. Pelly, F. C. 
Penrose, H. R. Perry, Horatio Porter, Hampden 
W. Pratt, Marshall Robinson, T. R. Ronald, 
E. O. Sachs, W. H. Seth-Smith, George Sherrin, 


(Oo Slater, H. B. Smith, Hugh C. Smith, 


. Osborne Smith, P. Gordon Smith, A. Saxon 
Snell, H. Saxon Snell, Lewis Solomon, Henry 


Spalding, N. J. Stanger, H. H. Statham, R. S. 
Stokes, William Strang, W. H. Strudwick, A. W. 
Tanner, Henry Tanner, J. C. Tanner, Herbert 
Tayler, Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., Lewis Thomas, 
Arnold Thorne, W. H. Thorp, Silvanus Trevail, 


Frederick Wallen, Paul Waterhouse, T. H. 


Watson, Aston Webb, William White, Alfred 


Williams, W. E. Willink, W. S. Witherington, 
H. A. Woodington, William Woodward, Chas. 
H. Worley, R. Selden Wornum. Tae follow- 


ing journals were also represented, viz. :— 


The Times, the Builder, the Standard, the 
Daily News, the Morning Post, and the Central 


News. 


The President, in proposing the toast of H.M. 


the Queen, said that the Institute owed hera 
peculiar debt of gratitude for bestowing each 


year the Royal Gold Medal on the architect 
selected by the Institute for that honour. The 
honour was not confined to the architects of this 
country, but was conferred upon the architects 
of all civilised countries where architecture 
flourished, and in this way English and foreign 
architects were made to feel that they were 


one body, determined to make their great art 


famous. 
The President also gave the toast of 
“H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and the Royal 
Family.” 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, Past President, 
proposed “ The Houses of Lords and Commons,” 
and in doing so said he would refer to the 
Houses of Parliament as ancient edifices, and as 
ancient edifices those buildings called forth 
their reverence and their affection. Unfor- 
tunately there were those who had no sym- 
pathy with the light and shade that time alone 
could impart, and which gave the greatest 
charm to such edifices. Referring to the House 
of Lords, he said that only the previous day 
he had heard of a dear old tower, attached to a 
church in Cornwall, which was threatened 
with destruction. There were those who had 
no appreciation for ancient work. One 
Goth had subscribed 1,000/. on condition that 
the tower should be removed and a modern one 
put in its place; other sums had been given 
on similar conditions ; and, worst of all, the 
vicar or rector of the parish—he who of all 
others should be expected to preserve such an 
ancient landmark—aided and abetted them. 
If the tower were removed, its place would be 
taken by some lofty Babel tower, a monument 
alike of the conceit and ignorance of its pro- 
moters. Such vandalism, he hoped, would be 
prevented. There was a well-known /aw in 
architecture as to obtaining a due and just pro- 
portion of window and wall space in an edifice, 
and he thought that even the most ardent 
admirers of the House of Commons must 
admit that the oratorical voids in that assembly 
have assumed an enormous disproportion to 
the wall spaces of useful work ; but notwith- 
standing these and other influences of time, 
they must all hope that these ancient edifces 
would withstand the ravages of future centuries. 






Bishop of London and Mr. W. G. E. Macart- 
ney, M.P. 

The Bishop of London, in the course of his 
reply for the House of Lords, said it was 
pleasing to think that a society of architects had 
resolved itself into a society for the protection 


of ancient buildings. He then briefly and 
humorously referred to some of the advantages 
of a second Chamber, and concluded by saying 
that so long as the House of Lords rendered 
advice in measures inaugurated by the House 
of Commons—so long as it did that, with the 
gravity and wisdom, consideration and atten- 
tion to business which characterised its pro- 
ceedings, it deserved and received the approba- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. Macartney, in responding for the House 
of Commons, said that that body occupied one 
of the lasting monuments of the genius of 
British architecture, and he trusted that in the 
future, as in the past, those who had the privi- 
lege of conducting the affairs of the nation in 
that magnificent palace would be inspired by 
the great traditions which no doubt occupied 
the attention of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and which ought always to influence the 
representatives of the nation. 

Mr. Aston Webb then proposed “The Lord 
Mayor and Municipal Corporation.” As archi- 
tects they welcomed the Lord Mayor because 
he and the Corporation held a power 
over matters which very much interested 
architects. With the Corporation lay the 
power to realise to a great extent the ideal 
cities which architects naturally had in their 
minds—cities with broad streets bright and 
clean, with trees and parks and open spaces ; 
cities well drained, supplied with wholesome 
and pure water ; cities with happy populations 
as far as laws could make them so; and cities 
(and here as architects they were specially 
concerned) which possessed buildings of a 
municipal character which added distinction to 
the city or town in which they were placed— 
buildings in which painting and sculpture had 
combined with architecture in making them all 
that art could make them—buildings which 
strangers would come from far to see, and 
which should represent, as much as art could, 
the beauty and dignity of city life. It was work 
of this kind that Lord Mayors and Municipal 
Corporations had in hand. ; 

The Lord Mayor, in the course of his re- 
sponse, said that the Institute of Architects was 
commemorating the sixtieth anniversary of 
her Majesty's Accession, and the incorporation 
of the Institute, and that afternoon they had 
been celebrating in the City the anniversary of 
one of the grandest old buildings in London— 
viz., the two hundredth anniversary of the open- 
ing of St. Paul’s Cathedral—a building which 
was, perhaps, the greatest monument to any 
man who ever followed the profession of an 
architect. By their character, past Lord Mayors 
had built up the Corporation of the City of 
London, and was there any reason why they 
should be swallowed up by the County Council? 
They were an old-established Corporation, and 
they would be glad to see the County Council 
become a similar institution, but that could only 
be accomplished in the course of time ; and, in 
the interval, the Council would be better occu- 
pied with the business of the County of London 
rather than in attempting to destroy the old 
City of London. Asa consequence of the great 
fire in the City, it was equally important to the 
City, as to the great profession to which they 
belonged, that something should be done in 
order that such a catastrophe might not ocenr 
in future. He hoped that the Corporation would 
shortly be able to make some suggestions in 
regard to the matter, and if any members of 
the architectural profession could give him any 
hints on the subject he o— be happy to lay 
before the Corporation. 
tne President proposed the toast of “ Art, 
Literature, and Science.” He gave Art first for 
many reasons ; but it was only necessary to name 
two, viz., that it was the first of the fine arts 
that appealed to man before Literature or 
Science existed ; and, secondly, because it was 
that form of beauty that nature offered freely to 
the eyes of every one who was not blind, and 
she offered this for mans solace, purification, 
and delight. All writing, from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics to the Chinese, was" short- 
hand from picture. We saw in the 
painted bas-reliefs of Egypt and Assyria that 
history, that catalogue of great national events, 
was given by a series of pictures. Everything 
that nature offered to our eyes was sculptured 
and painted, and these coloured forms produced 
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and the terrible; so that, by the various 
emotions they raised, our souls might not perish 
through stagnation. In all civilised countries 
whole classes of gifted men devoted themselves 
to the portrayal of these evanescent scenes of 
beauty, sublimity, or terror ; and they did more 
when man was the subject chosen for their 
chisel or their brush, for they not only por- 
trayed his form and action and gave us ideals 
of beauty, of swiftness, or of strength, and of 
those forms that denoted the possession of 
courage, wisdom, benevolence, or maiignity, 
but re-created for us the stirring scenes of the 
past. Among these artists the architect was 
enrolled, though~he was like the chariot 
drawn by the divine and earthly steeds, and 
had to combine the useful with the sublime. 
In this he was assisted by the sculptor and the 
painter. They had that night with them the 
President of the Royal Academy, who took the 
visual fine arts under his wing. Though 
Literature was a later creation than Art, 
it had thrust itself to the forefront, for 
it had time and thought in its hands, 
and had associated music and melody 
with itself. No fine art could invade 
another’s domain, for, could one die out, all 
the rest would not supply its place ; a beauty 
might have her form immortalised by the 
ptor, but the painter alone could give her 
colour. The useful prose had borrowed some 
of the adornments of her elder sister, poetry, 
and gave melody and rhythm and eloquence, 
while in the depiction of conflicting emotions 
it rivalled poetry itself ; still it was to our poets 
we must look for immortality, for in poetry was 
concentrated the pith of thought crystallised 
and polished. He knew not if we could claim 
equality with the past, in the masterpieces of 
the visual fine arts, but we might do so with the 
poetry. Our poets, too, have given “Jewels 
five words long, that on the stretched forefinger 
of old Time sparkled for ever.” They had with 
them that night the keeper of all the best poetry 
and prose that had come down to them since 
literature was invented, Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson, of the British Museum. Lastly, he 
came to Science, or rather to those who had 
turned the discovered laws of nature into 
man’s obedient servants ; and in that respect 
Great Britain was better off than with 
poetry. They did not know that all the 
world estimated Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, 
Shelley, and Tennyson as we did, but it 
would hardly deny them the discoveries of 
Watt, of G. Stephenson, of Arkwright, and 
of Wheatstone. He did not want to be 
insular, and it would ill become them to 
forget Edison, who had given them the 
electric light. The chemist, the mechanician, 
and the engineer had revolutionised the 
world for them. Puck's boast that he could 
“put a girdle round about the world in forty 
minutes ” had been outdone by the telegraph, and 
did not the engineers “ rift the hills and roll the 
waters, flash the lightnings, weigh the sun ?” 
He thought he might safely say that from the 
scientific discoveries of the last hundred and 
fifty years mankind were better fed, clothed, 
and housed than they ever were before, and 
that they were more numerous, more healthy, 
and longer lived. If life be happiness, 
the sum of happiness had been vastly in- 
creased. They had with them as a repre- 
sentative of science a distinguished engineer, 
Sir J. Wolfe Barry, whose Tower Bridge they 
all knew. 
_ Sir E. Poynter, P.R.A., replying for Art, said 
it was a large subject, and he did not feel 
equal to giving that elaborate disquisition on 
the subject which the President seemed to 
expect from him, especially as he would have 
to deliver shortly an address on the subject in 
another place. Nor would he indulge in 
commonplaces and platitudes on the advan- 
tages of art as an education. He would rather 
turn to the alliance of the arts of painting and 
architecture as exemplified in the old friendship 
between their President and himself, which 
began when he was a boy in Rome, which 
was strengthened and cemented by the adimira- 
tion which they held in common for their late 
President, Lord Leighton, who was at that 
time a youth of twenty-three, and full of his 
hrst enthusiasm in that passionat« devotion to 
art which was the object of his life. Their 
President had extended his friendship and 
kindness to him all through his (the speaker's) 
life, and he could not say how much he had 
profited and how much he owed to him. Their 
President had alway entertained exalted views 
as to the dignity of art, and he had nev j 
tn etntess ie I never failed 
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high compliment they had paid them. 

Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., responded 
for Literature. He said he iad more acquaint- 
ance with the outside than with the inside of 
books, and he could almost weep when he 
paced down their long corridors at the British 
Museum and saw the charnel-house of litera- 
ture all lying on their shelves, and no one 
referring to them. His only consolation: was 
that the paper upon which they were printed 
was so abominably bad that final dissolution 
must come and save posterity from a monstrous 
amount of literature. But there was z= 
another consolation. Although there was this 
great mass of literature pouring into the world 
in the present day, we were not bound to read 
it. He was at the head of a great institution, 
which was not only a library but a repository 
of art, and he wished to express his thanks to 
the President for the many kindnesses they 
had received at the Museum from him when- 
ever there was any question of arrangement 
in their collection of antiquities. : 

Sir |. Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., in responding 
for Science, said that, as the son of an architect 
who must have been one of the original members 
of their Institute and a President ; as the brother 
of one of their past Presidents, and brother of 
one of their Vice-Presidents, it gave him much 
pleasure to be present that evening, and to be 
called upon, as President of the sister society, 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, to reply for 
Science. .The particular branch of science 
with which he and they were connected was 
applied science, and that science had been well 
described as the hand-maid of art. It wasa 
servant, useful, sturdy, and trustworthy, but 
like such servants in ordi domestic life 
(who those qualities) it was not to be 
trifled with. The science they had to deal with 
in their profession had its sanitary branch, 
which was of great importance to the 
health of the world, as statistics of the 
duration of life showed; and _ another 
branch of the application of science was 
that known by the word “constructional,” 
which involved making the most of those new 
discoveries in various kinds of materials and 
various means of executing buildings, which of 
course appealed to architects who had to deal 
with new problems of a very different kind 
from those which were dealt with by the 
ancients, from whom architects obtained their 
great principles of art. As time went on, the 
newer developments of science in the way 
of construction would have more and more 
to take their proper place in the art of archi- 
tecture. Another application of science which 
called for great attention in this great City 
was that which had been alluded to by the 
Lord Mayor, namely, in trying to make large 
blocks of buildings less susceptible to the 
ravages of fire than was the case at the present 
moment. A few days ago he visited the scene 
of the great City fire, and one could not help 
being struck with the fact that there must be 
something very faulty with the construction of 
modern buildings that they should fall down 
and be destroyed in a few hours from a fire 
which, he supposed, if it had been attacked 
in the first half-hour, would, under proper 
modes of construction, have had no great 
danger to any surrounding houses. He 
thought he was right in saying, therefore, 
that architecture had much to learn from 
science, and that science had something to learn 
from art. He could not see why things which 
were useful and served a distinctly utilitarian 
purpose should necessarily be ugly. He 
thought that engineers might with very great 
advantage study some of those great principles 
of beauty with which architects were more 
particularly concerned. He recollected that 
his father used to impress upon him that the 
great principle of a well-designed and beautiful 
structure was great attention to proportion. 
He thought that engineers in the present day 
might very well consider whether some of our 
bridges, stations, and other structures might 
not be a little more beautiful than they are. 

Dr. Collins, Chairman of the London County 
Council, then gave the last toast, viz. “The 
Royal Institute of British Architects and Allied 
Trades” (sic). He cordially reciprocated the 
sentiments of the Lord Mayor in saying how 
close should be the association of municipal 
enterprise and architecture. Before the 
1837 architecture had no learned Association 
or Royal Society to represent it. The Charter 
of the Institute was obtained in 1837, and they 
were celebrating that night their sixtieth 





anniyersary, No doubt great progress had 


been made since 1837, and the Insti 
had as members those whose eee 1. 
long survive. The s er then talatved 
the close contact of architects with the Laci” 
County Council, referring to the London Build 
ing Act of 1894, with its 218 clauses, and th, 
Tribunal of Appeal which was instiuted by 
that Act. The London County Council recenti, 
required the assistance of an architectural 
critic upon the work of the Works Depart 
ment, and a gentlemen of ability had sc, 
found in the person of Mr. Gruning. He wou 
also take that ity of saying how much 
London owed to Mr. Blashill, the Superintend. 
ing Architect of the Council. In that cop. 
nexion he might refer to the careful supervision 
under the direction of Mr. Blashill and the 
District Surve of the stands, &, which 
aore focwornal ~ =e — at the time of 
el s Jubilee. Alarming prophecies 
catastrophe had been made in cohen wis 
that event. The County Council had a keen 
regard for the preservation of buildings of his. 
toric interest and architectural value. A; 
recent conference, to which the Institute sent 
representatives, they considered how best tp 
preservesuch buildings, the existence of which 
they learned only when they were threatened 
with destruction. It was suggested that they 
should make a register of historic buildings, 
and they were now seeking powers to that end, 
He must congratulate the Institute upon the 
high repute in which it was held. It was 
he believed, the only recognised architectural 
body which was incorporated under Royal 
Charter, and he was glad to know that there were 
some five representatives of the allied societies 
with them that evening, including representa. 
tives from Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and New 
South Wales. They mustall think, as they walked 
through the principal streets, that, after all, 
there was a vast amount of ugliness and prosaic 
quality about our public buildings, and, no 
doubt, they sometimes asked how it was that 
with such an array of architectural talent things 
were not better than they are. The Institute 
was an examining body, and the teaching of 
architecture was the province of the Architec- 
tural Association, the Royal Academy, the 
National Art Training School, and one or two 
other institutions ; but it was a matter of agree- 
ment, he thought, that architecture was not at 
the present time taught in London in a manner 
worthy of the City. He had often wondered 
why architecture had not received that recog: 
nition in our Universities which it ought to 
have done. They heard so much of the 
humanities, but, after all, were not literature and 
architecture humanities ; the exquisite in form, 
that which was implicit in thought. Architec- 
ture, asa German philosopher had described 
it, was frozen music—harmony crystallised into 
form ; and he (the speaker) thought it should 
find some place in our University examir.ations. 
He was not sure whether it was too much © 
dream of a Municipal School of Architecture 0 
London, and he would be glad to use any 
fluence he might possess with the Univers! 
of London to adopt such a measure. ae 
The President, in reply, said that of all the 
fine arts practised in London there was none 
that was less thought of than architecture. 
He would ask them to consider architecture 
in two of its phases, its obtrusiveness and jon 
permanence. Painting and sculpture mis? 
be put into a room, or cupboard, but saveagran 
ture met people everywhere, and surely t n 
was a reason why a city should be oe 
beautiful and not ugly. Then in regan’ | 
the enduring character of architecture, oth 
it was true that large and important iguoret 
might be destroyed by invaders, by sega 
convulsions, or by neglect, yet if these ees 
former did not occur and care were taken t ¥ 
lasted for centuries. In spite of the ee 
time, of fire and earthquake, they had ve wd. 
remains of the Parthenon at Athens—@ Dt : 
ing which caused the perennial a 
of those who were sufficiently educated © 
understand its beauty. Then there eg : 
remains of architectural splendours of oer 
and elsewhere ; but in his opinion care 
notice was taken of the claims which hes “ 
ture made on the admiration and grat 
mankind. Architecture taught many vy 
and excited many emotions that Saeed 
raised by it alone. No one who bad visit 
the interior of the Pantheon at agp “i 
have forgotten the impression of _ ver 
tions, size, and lighting. It was the z 
: hai 
of a great genius whose name 
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r for the consideration | of the archi- 
ye if his genius and his oo oe 
emble him to produce something equal, 
though not like, such a building as t : 
Pantheon. Fie cont it was Pagers Hi 

. jot in country “ 
every Patine city he inhabited beautiful 
must be remem that the great 
works of architecture that he had referred to 
s jsited, for they could not be 
must be visited, 5 ? 
exported for the benefit of people in other 
lands, The Institute had done what it could 
to improve the education and to raise the aims 
of the young architect. He wished that more 
could be done, but the difficulty was to know 
how todo more. Every man who embraced 
the profession should endeavour to make him- 
self as capable as possible, and should regard 
architecture not as a mere means of making a 
livelihood, but something gy Bapreny his country 
might be distinguished. e yo say that 
the excellence and progression of their great 
profession are more dear to him than anything 
that could happen to himself. They must recol- 
lect that Aristotle considered architecture as 
one of the master arts of the world. In regard 
to the street architecture of London, M. Paul 
Sedille expressed in a book he wrote about the 
architecture of England the opinion that 
its domestic works were admirable. He 
hoped and believed that genius would spring 
up to make the larger and more important build- 
ings equal to those of any other country. The 
greatest hope and desire he had was that the 
next century should produce works of architec- 
ture in England which would vie with the 
great works of Greece, Rome, the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. He thought it 
was because architecture had got into the 
wrong groove that they did not succeed in pro- 
ducing work of the greatest excellence, and 
until that were remedied we should never 
proceed very far. The only people about 
whose progress in architecture we knew 
anything were the medizvals, and he could 
not help thinking, although he was opposed 
to imitation, that nothing could be better 
than the methods those people followed, and that 
if we tried to follow their methods architecture 
would again proceed on its way. They had 
with them that night two gentlemen from 
abroad, viz., Herr H. Mathesius, who had come 
to this country to study our architecture, and 
one of the secretaries of the Société Centrale of 
Paris, M. J. M. Poupinel, who had just handed 
him a telegram which he had received from his 
Society to the following effect :—* We pray 
you to present our most sincere and most 
cordial felicitations to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on its sixtieth anniversary.” 
The telegram was signed by the Vice-Presi- 
dents, MM. Hermant and Lucas and the Prin- 
cipal Secretary, M. Boileau. No doubt they 
would desire to send their sincere thanks to 
the Society for the great interest they had taken 
in the Institute and for their congratulations. 
The proceedings then terminated. 
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THE REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT 


OFFICES SITES COMMITTEE. 


THE following is the second and, we sup- 
ore final Report of the Committee which has 
en considering and taking evidence on the 


subject of the sites for proposed 7G 
ment Offices :-— ise cored 


“In continuation of our Report dated July 23, 1896, 
We beg leave to state tet oe have pice ot 
crideaice upon the plans laid before the Committee 

st year. 

Having regard to certain criticisms made from an 
srchitectural point of view upon those plans, we 
fave thought it well to examine representatives of 
pee hong of the Royal Institute of British 
Profession nd other qualified members of the 
Bayne alternative plans have been submitted to 
ps LA ese gentlemen, but whilst we have availed 
mn sate of some of their suggestions, we have 
per Be €, owing partly to the enormous cost 
recom a4 partly to other considerations, to 

commend their schemes generally for acceptance. 

Pon a review of the whole evidence, we have 
— at the following conclusions :— 
the vt of opinion that the new public offices on 
sin a arliament-street ” or “ Great e 
_ . ould be erected mainly on the lines of Plan 
a the Appendix to the Report of last year, 
nao frontage in a line with the frontage of the 

rong and parallel to the east side of Parlia- 

Bh Meo Suthinag shcells ba equaee 
e new bui be square 

= se rounded. The land ‘eienen this Poles ae 
tr ; ithe present west side of Parliament-street 
» if this plan were adopted, become part of the 
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public street ; and, in our opinion there is no need 
to make special provision for separating the traffic 
at this point. 

It appears to us reasonable, in view of the great 
metropolitan improvement here to be carried out at 
the cost of the Government, that the London County 
Council should be requested to consider whether 
they should not put into operation the powers pos- 
sessed by them under the Public Offices (Westmin- 
ster) Site Act of 1896, and contribute a share of the 
total value of the land, which under this scheme 
would become part of the public street. 

We recommend the appropriation of this site for 
the Board of Trade, the Education Department, and 
the extension of the Local Government Board, 

As regards the Whitehall site, having considered 
the alternative schemes for the War Office which 
have been placed before us this year, we adhere to 
the recommendation made in our Interim Report, 
being satisfied that a building satisfactory in appear- 
ance and accommodation can be erected on that 
site within its present boundary lines ; and we are 
of opinion that the details as to the arrangements of 
buildings, courts, &c., should be entrusted to the 
discretion of the Office of Works, in conjunction 
with the architect selected. We think that a sub- 
way should ultimately be formed under the street 
between the War Office and the Admiralty. 

Schemes have been submitted to the Committee 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects and by 
Colonel Edis for a widening of Charing Cross and 
of the northern part of Whitehall; but we cannot 
recommend that the taxpayers should be asked to 
bear the cost of this metropolitan improvement, 
which, if undertaken, comes more properly within 
the duty of the Local Authorities. f 

We, however, strongly advise that the Mall 
should be opened into Charing Cross on the north 
side of Messrs. Drummond's Bank. 

We do not contemplate the passage of any other 
than light traffic through the Mall, and are satisfied 
that the skill and experience of the police would 
supply satisfactory means of overcoming any diffi- 
culties of traffic which might to some extent follow 
such opening. 

We think that no decision should be arrived at as 
to building on the triangular site in Spring Gardens 
until the houses standing there have been removed, 
and the ultimate requirements of the Admiralty con- 
sidered. 

We recommend that Nos. 11 and 12, Downing- 
street, occupied respectively as a residence for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and as an office for 
the Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, should be 
removed, as unworthy of the site they occupy; but 
we are of opinion that the principal block of No. 10, 
the historic residence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, for reasons of practical necessity and on 
account of its associations, should be retained, the 
Downing-street front being masked by erecting a 
new building with a good architectural facade, and 
the Park front being cased in stone, so as to 
harmonise with the north and west fronts of the 
old Treasury buildings, and the garden ground 
being enclosed with a screen or railing of handsome 
design. 

We do not recommend any further building on 
this site. We are of opinion that whatever other 
office accommodation is required, which cannot be 
conveniently found in existing Government buildings, 
should be provided for by an extension of the 
Great George-street site in the direction of Delahay- 
street and St. James’s Park, in which case some 
readjustment of the arrangement at present shown 
in the plan of the Office of Works might have to be 
made.” 


oe 
i es 


ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

RoyAL ARCHHOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—At the 
general meeting of this Institute on the Ist inst., 
Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., in the chair, Mr. 
C. Edwards exhibited twelve Romano-British 
pewter vessels, part of a remarkable deposit of 
thirty-three vessels found at Appleshaw, near 
Andover, by Rev. G. Engleheart. They con- 
sisted of three round dishes of about 15 in. 
in diameter, ornamented in the centre with 
geometrical patterns. The other nine vessels 
were cup-shaped, resembling well-known types 
of Samian pottery. A small dish in the shape 
of a fish, and having an ornament in the centre 
of a fish, as well as a shallow circular bow! 
having the symbol \°, on its base, show their 
connexion with /\ Christianity, It was 
announced that the British Museum had 
acquired the whole collection.—Dr. Wickham 
Legg read a paper on the “ Eastern Omophorion 
and the Western Pallium.” Many years ago 
G. B. de Rossi had pointed out to him that the 
modern vestments of a Greek bishop corre- 
sponded to those of an emperor or consul : the 
stoicharion and saccos to the two undergarments 
shown ina consular oe ee and the omophorion 
to the consular . The epigonation, not 
seen in the diptych, Dr. Legg referred to the 
lozenge-shaped ornament seen on the emperor 
and his courtiers in the mosaics at Ravenna. 
With the aid of illustrations from mosaics and 
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the other narrow and woollen, was discussed, 
and numerous points of resemblance in detail 
pointed out. The pall in the East was the dis- 
tinctive episcopal ornament, much as the stole is 
considered the distinctive presbyterial ornament 
in the West.—Mr. H. S. Cowper gave an account 
of the examination of a “ bloomery,” or old iron 
smelting furnace, at Coniston. Very little is 
known of these sites, which in the Furness district 
are numerous, and hitherto no attempt has been 
made to elucidate them by excavation. It is 
known that the Abbey of Furness had three 
smelting hearths in Hawkshead parish, and 
that after the dissolution the smelting was 
leased to a private firm by the Crown. These 
however, were stopped in the time of Elizabeth. 
on account of the damage to the woods, but 
the decree allowed the tenants to continue 
making iron for their own use. Heaps of slag 
are, however, found not only in the manor 
belonging to the Abbey, but also in the adjacent 
lay manors, and to the latter class the Coniston 
example belongs. The excavations conducted 
by Mr. Cowper and Mr. W. G. Collingwood 
failed to bring to light anything to put a date 
to the site ; but the foundations of the circular 
hearths were small and rude, and point to very 
primitive methods having been in use. A very 
difficult point to explain is the fact that all such 
sites are close to a stream, and as the ore was 
brought a long distance, it is thought washing 
would have been done before its arrival at the 
furnaces. The actual situation of the mounds of 
slag in some cases renders it difficult to suppose 
that the stream was to drive a wheel for an air 
blast ; and it seems possible that iron was 
wrought at every site as well as made, which 
might show the use of the stream. Mr. Cowper 
thinks, however, that in spite of the rude 
methods, many of these furnaces were post- 
Reformation in date, and used by the people 
for making iron for farm uses ; but it may well 
be that different “ bloomeries”” represent very 
different ages. 

BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The third meeting of the present  ses- 
sion of this Association was held on 
December 1 at the rooms in Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly, Mr. Thos. Blashill, Hon. Treasurer, 
in the chair. Mr. Patrick, Hon. Secretary, 
stated that the Council that afternoon had con- 
sidered the letter of a correspondent referring 
to the threatened demolition of the ancient and 
interesting “‘ Whitgift Almshouses” at Croydon, 
and it had been resolved that a letter should be 
addressed to the Mayor and Corporation, and 
the Governor of the Charity respectively, asking 
them carefully to consider whether it is 
possible to preserve these useful and picturesque 
historical buildings, which are in good repair 
and apparently fulfil their purpose, and, at the 
same time, add so much to the attractiveness of 
the town.—The first portion of a most interest- 
ing paper was read by Mr. Andrew Oliver, on 
the buildings of “ Vanished London.” This 
was abundantly illustrated by a large number of 
scarce and valuable old engravings and maps of 
the London of the last two centuries and the early 
years of the present century. Amongst others 
exhibited were views of Furnivals Inn, Guild- 
hall Chapel, the Stocks Market, and Ely Palace 
as it appeared about the year 1536. In this 
building died Chancellor Hatton in 1591. The 
last of the Hatton family died in 1772, when the 
property reverted to the Crown. Views of 
Holborn Hall in Shoe-lane, the site of which is 
now occupied by Messrs. Pontifex & Co's. 
works, and Bangor House were exhibited and 
described. Inithe discussion which followed, 
the Chairman and others took part, and Mr. 
Williams remarked that the first house rebuilt 
after the great fire in 1666 was still situated at 
the corner of Friday-street. Mr. Gould also 
spoke as to the actual position of Ludgate, and 
mentioned that when pulling down Paul 
Pindar’s house in Bishopsgate it was found to 
be built entirely of oak which had been white- 
washed over, and was not of timber and 
plaster as supposed. The front elevation of 
this picturesque house is now, as our readers 
are probably aware, in the South Kensington 


Museum. a 





INSTITUTION OF Grn. Exe - 
inary meeting of this Institution on the 
on int Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., F.R.S, 
(President), in the chair, it was announced that 
twenty-seven Associate Members had been 
transferred to the class of Members, and that 
101 candidates had been admitted as Students, 
The first ballot of the session 1897-1898 resulted 
in the election of nineteen Members, thirty-two 
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Zllustrations. 


McEWAN HALL, EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY. 


E give two illustrations and a plan of 

\\ this hall, which was formally opened 

last week. 

The plan of the hall is based on the form of 
the ancient Greek theatre; this form was 
adopted by the architect as best suited for an 
auditorium, and likely to give good acoustic 
results. The architectural treatment is the 
same as the rest of the new University 
buildings, viz., Early Italian Renaissance. The 
flat side of the semi-circle abuts on the Medical 
School on the west, while the principal 
elevation is directly opposite on the east. 
Here is situated the principal entrance, 30 ft. 
in height, and 16 ft. in width, flanked on each 
side by double pilasters, and crowned by a 
semi-circular pediment containing a carved 
representation of the ceremony of conferring 
Academic degrees. Besides this there are 
other six entrances to the hall from the out- 
side. ne : 

The external wall is divided vertically by 
projecting buttresses containing niches for 
statuary. It is divided horizontally into three 
sections ; the lower section is panelled and is 
pierced by the circular windows which light 
the interior corridor. The intermediate section 
is blank, with the exception of one panel which 
contains the inscription recording the donor's 
gift to the university, in these terms :— 


Hanc AULAM ACADEMICAM 
GULIELMUS McEWAN 
UINIVERSITATI EDINBURGENSI 
Lisens ANIMO DONAVIT. 
MDCCCXCIV. 


This section is divided from the upper by a} - 


band of Italian ornament, with panels at inter- 
vals containing the coats of arms of James VI. 
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McEwan Hall, Edinburgh. 


Plan. 





coming from these parts of the house, are kept 





(the founder of Edinburgh University); the! 
City of Edinburgh ; the University of Edin- 
burgh ; the donor of the hall, M:. Wm. McEwan, 
M.P. for the Central Division of the City ; the 
late Sir Alex. Grant, Principal of the Univer- 
sity ; the late Right Hon. John Inglis, Chan- 
cellor of the University ; the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, Chancellor ; Sir Wm. Muir, Principal ; 
Sir Wm. Turner ; and the late Mr. J. Christi- 
son, W.S., Trustees of the Hall. 

The upper of the three horizontal sections is 
arcaded in red stone, and is surmounted 
by an architrave, frieze, and cornice, and an 
open balustrade. The height of the outer wall 
from the base to the top of the balustrade is 
64 ft. 

An interior wall concentric with the outer 
encloses the Hall proper, and, rising above the 
outer wall, to which it is joined by coe awe 
tresses, supports at its summit the dome-shaped 
steel roof, which is surmounted by an orna- 
mental lantern 30ft. high. The total height 
from the street level to the top of the lantern is 
130ft. The outer and inner walls of the Hall 
are 12 ft. apart, and the space between them is, 
on the ground floor, utilised as a corridor. 

This corridor is divided into compartments 
by pilasters and is vaultéd, the panels of walls 
and vaults being filled in with fine red brick. 
The flooring is of marble mosaic. The corridor 
runs round the entire auditorium, and gives 
communication between the various staircases, 
entrances, and exits. 

The entrance to the principal staircase is 
from the quadrangle of the University build- 
ings. This staircase is oblong in form, and is 
carried on pillars and arches which are vaulted ; 
its broad, shallow steps are guarded by a 
balustrade of stone. The groined ceiling is 
decorated in colour, the main features being a 
series of coats of arms, including those of the 
late Rector, the Right Hon. J. P. B, Robertson, 
and the present Rector, Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, besides those of the already-men- 
tioned dignitaries of the University, which are 
placed on the outside wall. On the mosaic 
flooring of the landing are panels containing 
the arms of the donor, the City and the Univer. 
sity. 

From the first landing entrance is gained to 
the reception-rooms {set apart for the assem- 
bling of the Senatus, distinguished guests, &c, 

The staircases leading to the galleries are 
placed in the round projections at the south and 
north-east angles of the building. Two stair- 
Cases are placed in each projection, one leading 
to the first gallery, the other to the second, so 
that the two currents of people going to and\ 





entirely separate from one another, and greater 
facility of entry and exit is provided. From 
the corridor on the ground floor entry to the 
hall is gained by five ate doors. 

The internal diameter of the hall is 106 ft., 
while the height to the dome light is go ft. 
This gives an ample floor space, and provides 
abundant room for the placing of two galleries. 

The area floor is laid with blocks of oak in 
patterns, and in order to allow of it being used 
for other than formal academic functions the 
seats on it are of a movable character, only 
round the circumference are four tiers of fixed 


arranging for the placing of the organ ina 
hall which was never intended for one. The 
construction of the.organ was committed to 
the Hope-Jones Electric Organ Company, and as 
the nature of the mechanism admits of the orgaa 
being broken up into sections, a position was 
ultimately contrived for it. The organ gallery, 
carried on carved oak pillars, projects over the 
back row of stalls, and the great organ is placed 
immediately above. Two other sections of the 
/organ are placed high up on each side of the 
platform recess.* All three are enclosed in 

me carved oak cases, gilt and coloured 
corresponding to the rest of the woodwork ol 


fauteuils, also in oak. The wall is panelled in | the hal! 


oak up to the height of the first gallery. 

The galleries are placed over the corridor on 
the ground floor, in the space between the outer 
and inner walls of the hall. The inner wall is 
opened up to the interior of the hall by means 
of an arcading of thirteen bays, each 15 ft. in 
width, and rising from the floor to the top of 
the arch a distance of 48 ft., upon columns of 
red Corsehill stone, supported as far as the 
balustrade of the first gallery by square moulded 
freestone bases, and surmounted by — 
Corinthian capitals. The pews in the galleries 
are of oak, placed on a sloping platform, and 
the galleries are also guarded by an open 
balustrade of the same material. These balus- 
trades have central panels, those of the lower 
gallery being filled with appropriate designs, 
carved and gilded. At the wall headis a coved 
stone frieze and cornice. Above is a carved 
clearstory with circular windows 7 ft. in 
diameter, while the hall is covered in with a 
dome constructed of steel and panelled with 
wood. In the centre of this dome is a circular 
light 22 ft. in diameter, which, with the clearstory 
windows, lights the hall in the daytime. 

The flat side of the hall, that abutting on the 
new University buildings, is reserved for the 
platform, and the arrangements of it are 
specially designed for University ceremonies, 
as the original conception of the hall was for 
purely academic purposes. At the back of the 
platform is a series of stalls, constructed of 
solid oak, for the members of the Senatus 
Academicus, University Court, &c., with special 
seats in front for Chancellor, Rector, and Prin- 
cipal. however, if restricted to its original 
purpose, hall would only be used two or 
three times a year, Mr. McEwan expressed a 
desire that its uses should be extended, and 
that it should as much as possible be made 
available for high-class concerts, Following 
up this idea a magnificent organ, probably the 


A movable orchestr2z has been constructed 
capable of holding 300 people. The framework 
is of light steel, the floor and seats of wood. | 
is made so as to fit over the stalls on the plat- 
form, and is so arranged that it can be easily 
taken to pieces and put away, and as easily put 
together again. = 

The hall is lit by electricity. Before arriving 
at the present arrangement a long seri¢s 0 
experiments was e by the architect, and 
Messrs. King & Co., the electrical engineers, + 
to the best method of lighting the hall. The 
result is considered by all who have seen it 0 
be most satisfactory. A large pendant hangs 
from the dome. Above the cornice, but con- 
cealed, is a series of lamps round the whole 
circumference of the hall, these throw a light 
on the decorations of the dome. The pie 
are lighted by placing lamps concealed behine 
the pi and the lower beams of the gallery 
fronts. The result of this concealed ew a 
sition of the lights is that the hall is “"" 
without the eye being distracted by te 
numerous st brilliant points of light from 
the lam : 

The ccomplate design for the hall includes 

eat tower at the north-west angle rising a 

eight of 230 ft. The lower part only 9 
been executed ; it has been carried up 
height of the roof of thehall.  _. ing 

object of the architect in designe : 
the was, not to give it the appearance 

hall hy aie hold the eueate payee . 

peuple in a given space, 
of a bond tor character as possible, con®.” 

tent with the requirements of a as 5 
um. 
HOUSES IN SOUTH-STREET, MAYFAM 
Tue drawing shows the south fronts, pou 


South-street, Mayfair, on the amelie 
This gets over the difficulty, no ov 











finest in Scotland, has been placed in the hall. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in 


architectural 
but it is not a good way to arrange an organ froma 
point of view. Ep. 
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SCARBOROUGH.—By Mr. A. S. Jones, A-R.I.B.A. 
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DESIGN FOR ILLUMINATION.—By Mr. Tennant Potter. 
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of five houses now nearly completed, which 
have been built for sale by Mr. Willett, of 
Sloane-gardens, replacing smaller houses on 
the same site, no longer suited by their want of 
accommodation and modern conveniences for 
houses in this situation. 

They are planned so that what are usually 
the backs of the houses, with the open spaces 
between them for light, are the main fronts 
towards the street ; thus giving a more interest- 
ing elevation and more light and shadow than 
the usual unbroken line of street frontage. The 
backs of the houses, which face the public 
gardens belonging to the Vestry, are also de- 
signed as if they were principal elevations. 

The street fronts as shown in the illustration 
are of red brick with stone quoins and steep 
slated roofs with mullioned windows and stone 
dormers, suggesting, though not following 
closely, some examples of old French domestic 
architecture. The floors throughout are fire- 
proof. The houses are, of course, fitted with 
all modern conveniences and requirements. 

‘Mr. J. J. Stevenson is the architect ; Mr. 
Willett is his own builder. The carving has 
been executed by Mr. Lawton. 

The drawing was exhibited at the last Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 





DESIGN FOR HIGHER-GRADE SCHOOL, 
SCARBOROUGH. 

THE principal floor in this design is planned 
to accommodate 600 children, distributed in 
twelve class rooms; one large hall and the 
central administrative department separating 
boys and girls. It being considered inexpe- 
dient that the boys and girls should both enter 
their respective class rooms directly from a 
common hall, separate corridors are provided. 
Under the principal floor there are rooms for 
conducting instruction in cooking and laundry 
work, a gymnasium 20 ft. high, dining rooms, 
manual training room, heating chamber, &c., 
whilst under the large hall covered playgrounds 
‘re provided. The top floor is devoted to 
— rooms, containing chemical and physical 
aboratories, drawing-class room, lecture room, 
‘eachers’ rooms, &c. 

. There is a fall of about 20 ft. in the ground 
wale to rear of building, which accounts 
the e school entrances being on a level with 
pr abgames approach road, while the entrances 
low ¢ playground side are on a level with the 

ver floor, 

pe bein the intention to construct the whole of 
pete et and staircases of fireproof material, 
pears € whole of the rooms and corridors were 
devatinn one by means of steam coils. The 
rick On was intended to be faced with red 

: and local stone dressings, and the roofs to 
ped By With tiles. The elevation here re- 
of the meant the playground (or lower) side 

~ bailing, 

€ drawing was ibi ts vear’s 
Royal Academ ‘cae at this year 
ARTHUR S. JONES. 





‘MERCY”: DESIGN FOR ILLUMINA- 
TION. 


THE border in this d P 
i esign consists of two 
ie’, Ofanches of conventional foliage and 

















with these are the flowing eads of a scroll, 
which passing across the design bears its title, 
“Mercy,” and the words “ Whereby the Day- 
spring from on high hath visited us, to bea 
light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, and to guide our feet into the 
way of peace.” 

In the centre, on a diapered background, 
floats the figure of an angel bearing a cross, 
and Jooking upwards intercedingly to acrown 
which surmounts the whole. 

The prevailing colours, in the original 
drawing, are shades of violet and grey, 
enriched with gold, and are painted in clear 
tints, instead of body colour. 

The design is by Mr. Tennant Potter, and 
the drawing was exhibited at the last Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 





DESIGN FOR A FRIEZE. 

In this frieze, which was designed by Mr. 
Arthur Gwatkin for a house in London, the pre- 
vailing colours are blues to yellow-browns ; 
the ground is a rich dark blue, the flowering 
water-grass forming a kind of underprint, with 
a lighter wash of the same colour. 

The iris leaves are .a light green, springing 
from foliage of yellow-browns and yellows, 
graduating to green-browns. The effect is soft, 
and yet very decorative. 

The design has since been produced by 
Messrs. Wylie & Lochhead as a 30-in. wide 
frieze with the outline in relief, and the colour- 
ing by hand in transparent oil colours. 


Sn se oo 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS.* 


THE Architectural Record gives an article to 
the work of an American architectural firm, 
Messrs. Clinton & Russell. An article on an 
old English house, Nevill Holt, will be of 
interest to English as well as American 
readers. Professor Goodyear outdoes himself 
in this number in his efforts to induce the 
reader to accept all the settling and spreading 
of walls and piers and arches in St. Marks and 
other ancient Italian buildings as architec- 
tural beauties contrived on purpose, and 
is driving his hobby to the point where it 
becomes merely absurd. He quotes a passage 
from Evelyn’s diary about a visit to old St. 
Paul's, and the opinion of “ Mr. Chichley and 
Mr. Prat” that “the maine building, which they 
found to recede outwards,” had been built so 
ab origine for an effect of perspective, in regard 
of the height; but I was, with Dr. Wren, 
quite of another judgment.” Wren had too 
much common-sense for such “ fads,’ in fact. 
The Prospectus of the “Classic Design and 
Detail Company” is a good piece of humour ; 
it would be out of date for this country, but we 
presume the editor of the Architectural Record 
has reason to believe that the satire is appro- 

iate in the States. i 
Prthe Architectural Review (Boston), No. VI. 
of the current volume, contains an illustration 
of the design submitted by Messrs. Howard 


—— 





these notes is to ‘point out anything in 
ann oa current mtocte Langer tg is of special 
interest to our readers, with occasional brief criticisms on 
the views expressed in such articles. When 4 magazine 
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mg sag and Mr. J. M. Lyle in the competi- 
1 for the Armory at Providence, which is 
curious as an instance of the imitation 
of the French which is going on in 
America ; the whole thing, both in manner 
and in the execution of the drawing, looks like 
a competition drawing for an Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts prize. The Shephard Memorial Church, 
by Mr. Harvey Shephard, is interesting, 
especially the carved redwood ceiling of which 
a separate illustration is given. 

The Engincering Magazine contains an inte- 
resting article by Mr. A.D. F, Hamlin on 
“The Tall Building from an American Point 
of View,” which is very reasonably and wel! 
written, and contains some good critical 
remarks. The following passage, in regard to 
the treatment of the window openings in these 
tall buildings, is worth quotation :— af 

“It is readily granted that multiplied repetition of 
an architectural feature is one of the surest means 
to the end of impressiveness. The Colosseum is 
justly cited in support of this proposition ; the long 
vistas of English cathedrals furnish another illustra. 
tion. But the feature thus repeated must possess 
intrinsic dignity or artistic value; it must have 
scale. This is precisely what office-windows do not 
and cannot possess. The office-floors average 
to or 11 ft. clear in height; window sashes 
more than 4 ft. wide are awkward to handl- 
These are not heroic dimensions. The bays 
at the Colosseum average 20 ft. on centres and 
30 ft. to 4o ft. in height ; its four storeys equal the 
height ordinary ten or twelve storey office-building. 
The front of the Pitti Palace at Florence is most 
impressive, with a vast number of windows all 
exactly alike, but they are colossal. The three 
storeys of the palace are each nearly 40 ft. higl. 
How to make 200 to 300 windows 4 ft. by 8 ft. eac! 
(or thereabouts) into an impressive composition is 
really the crux of tall-office-building designing.” 

The Art Fournal includes an article on 
“Trish Lace” with some very interesting illus- 
trations, and some illustrated notes on designs 
for wall-papers and book-covers. Mr. Snow- 
den Ward’s article on “Camera Craft” attaches, 
to our thinking, too much importance to the 
present artistic efforts in photography. He 
refers to a photograph in an exhibition, for 
instance, which “emphasised the brilliant colour 
of an outdoor scene and the delicate graceful! 
lines of a light-costumed lady who forms its 
central object.” We remember the photo- 
graph ; the figure was not graceful or delicate ; 
a painter would have made it so. That is the 
weakness of photographic pictures. An article 
on Mr. Dudley Hardy’s work as a painter forms 
a good illustration of the gulf which separates 
photography from art. What photogrpher’s 
arrangement could ever have produced these 
pictures ? 

The Art Annual is devoted to the life and 
works of Mr. Orchardson, one of the most in- 
tellectual English painters of the day. Among 
the illustrations one is struck by the admirable 
way in which his diploma work “On the North 
Foreland ” comes out in black and white ; it is 
a small and rather slightly executed painting, 
but in the reproduction it assumes a character 
of much more importance, and is certainly a 
design full of poetry. ; 

The Studio (November*) also has its examples 
of book-cover designs, likewise a good many 
illustrations of Scandinavian carving, and also 
an illustrated article on the productions of the 
French ceramic artist Delaherche, which are 
much more noteworthy for artistic feeling than 
most work of this class turned out in France. 
The Artist devotes an article and many illus- 
trations to the beautiful and _ intellectual 
sculpture of Mr. Harry Bates, who may be 
called the modern successor of Flaxman. An 
article on “Toledo” under the head of 
“Sketching Grounds,” and some account of 
the Musée Galliera at Paris, are among the 
rather mingled contents of the number. | 
The Magazine of Art includes an article by 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers on “ The Development of 
Modern English Architecture.” Anything that 
Mr. Spiers has to say on such a subject will be 
read with interest. The article is to a great 
extent based on a consideration of Nesfield’s 
work, and of the progress towards a simplicity 
equivalent to “cutting out the adjectives” in 
literature. ; 
Decorative Kunst deals largely this month 
with textile and paper designs, but we fear 
that the style of the designs illustrated is rather 
too much what it is the fashion to call “ up-to- 
date,” which generally means eccentric rather 
really artistic. : 
- a tatiquary Mr. Haverfield continues 
his “Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain, 








has been sent to us is not noticed, it is because that 
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number contains that it is within our province to 
comment upon. 


* The Studio is published in the middle of the mouth, 
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Sizeranne, on the “La Photographie 
est-elle un art?” which may be of interest to 
those who aim at being artistic photogra- 


hers. 

\ PiThe Gazette des Beaux-Arts includes a short 
artide on William Morris, by M. Frantz, and 
one on Hadrian's Villa by M. Pierre Gusman. 

Blackwood contains a well-written article 
under the title “ The Story of St. Paul's.” In 
regard to the decoration at present being 
carried on the writer remarks :-— 

< A sie comninas Sttiee af ihe werk Gan 
there is i in havi mosaic 
ia St. Paul's, in the other that Sir William Richmond 
is designing it on too small a scale and in too grey 
; . That is how it strikes us. His care- 


ng ep a a mc tote ee on ae, 
a clerestory windows. Possibly 
Sir William Ri himself feels this, for, as the 
work proceeds, there is an increasing breadth in the 
designs. The effect is being reached by simpler 
roads. This is partly due, no doubt, to a greater 
command of the material, some forty different tints 
Foye now page Rigas that over 150 did 
at beginning. © work now being executed 
in the quarter-domes is greatly freer, and cruder 
to the eye close to it, than any in ihe 
choir. There, it has to be remembered, the artist 
always had to contend with the necessity of 
conveying a sense of loftiness to the roof, which he 
has sought to do by the mossy effects in the domes. 
Then, in, in certain weather conditions one is 

i with the sense of an overloading of 
ornament. But, however, there may be differences 
of opinion about the work done, as there are 
differences of taste as to the manner in which it 
ought to be done, the promise it gives of a deco- 
rated interior removes a reproach against us of 
nearly two hundred ’ standing in connexion 
with our National ¥ 

The Century devotes a short article to the 
German painter Von Uhde, who has endea- 
voured to represent the incidents of the life of 
Christ in what would be a purely realistic 
aspect, but that his fi are not clad in the 
costume of ancient Jews. His work is very 
interesting and often very pathetic, but there 
is an intellectual contrariety about it, an impos- 

' sible blending of the supernatural with every- 
day life, which it is impossible to get over. 

The Pali Mali Magazinc includes an illus- 
trated article on Belvoir Castle. 

The Gentleman's Magazine contains a review 
of “The Evolution of T y during the 
Victorian. Era,’ by Mr. es Bright, and an 
article by Mr. Roger Ingpen on the fantastic 
French artist Callot. 

The Investors’ Review contains an article on 
“The Engineers’ Strike; by an Employer,” 
from which we quote the following pithy 


brace, faced and smoothed and drilled the 
different of the machines before they were 
put tog . Now the mechanic has to stand 


before and attend to i 
and drilling machines, which have to a large extent 
superseded manual skill machines, 
men, now do the work. Therefore, when 

say they could do as much work in eight hours as 
they now do in nine, the masters know 
because if a machine is running at its proper 
and feed, it cannot produce so much in eight 


| 
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of Essex churches) ; Knowledge, and the Genea- 
logical Magazine, ri 





COMPETITIONS. 
CHURCH, ABERDEEN.—Nine local architects 
a been invited to before the end of 
anuary, competitive f 
Church at acy ong angen 
to accommodate 800 i 


connexion 400, while total cost of buildings 
ts not to exceed 8,000!. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : DISCUSSION 
SEcTION.—The fourth meeting of the present 
session was held at 56, Great Marlborough-street, 
on the 1st inst. Mr. Matthew Garbutt, Chairman 
of the Section, occupying the chair. The paper 
of the evening was by Mr. A. R. Jemmett, on 
“The Possibilities of Examinations in Art.” 
Mr. Jemmett said that when the Royal Institute 
poles so architects Seed i 

many P —— 

them, on the grounds that it is impossible to 
examine in art, and that the examination in 
i was of little use in 


making architects ; to which of the 
; to whi ws tag 
institute replied that their nation did not 
pretend to be an examination in art, but an 
examination to test a man’s knowledge of those 
things which it is essential an architect should 
be master of. This seemed to be accepted by 
every one, and the discussion had ceased. He 
thought it worth while to reconsider whether 
it is 8 DR Set seen nest 
in art. He quoted Viollet-le-Duc’s definition 
that “art is an instinct, a craving of the mind, 
which, in order to express itself, employs 
various fforms,” and that “in order ‘to live, 
art must be free in its outward expression, 
though strictly regulated as regards prin- 
ciples; it dies when its principle is dis- 
regarded and its expression enthralled.” 
He then proceeded to argue that art being an 
expression of human feeling and the art of 
architecture a language whereby the artist 
expresses his ideas and sentiments, it must be 
possible to understand and to teach this lan- 
guage. It was evident the artist would not 
appeal to his contemporaries if he clothed his 
thoughts in the language of a Greek or a 
Moslem, or a thirteenth-century Frenchman. 
The artist should know the possibilities and 
limitations of expression of which his art was 
capable, and what ideas and emotions were 
most appropriate to his particular method of 
expression. During the last few centuries most 
buildings had failed to express any definite idea 
or sentiment whatever ; artistic expression, 
where such was desired, was supposed to be 
obtained by the introduction of sculpture. We 
were apt to forget that though architecture 
appealed to the emotions, the process whereby 
we obtained a knowledge of the principles 
which produced great buildings was not an 
emotional process. He thought the Institute 


i possible there must be a large body 
of artists all agreed as to the principles of their 
art, and a high standard of art in the communi 


nation would hardly be 

The discussion was opened by HV. 
Lanchester, who thought that art began where 
a knowledge of the principles left off. The 


an examination in principles of architecture a 
pernicious one. If one must be taught to 


say the same thing in same result 
souk elie epetection of ~ 
architecture. The Institute E 
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should be their object to train men to make 
and to deal with the actual 
of life. Mr. E. S. Prior also attended 
the meeting and contributed some remark; to 
the discussion—The next meeting of the 
Section will be held on the r:th inst. 
Mr. A. W. Cleaver will read a paper on « An 
American Hospital : its Heating and Ventij;. 
tion."—-In our report of the last meeting we 
omitted to mention that the chair was taken 
by Mr. F. C. Eden. 
ARCHITECTURAL SECTION, GLAsGow Px110. 
SOPHICAL SocieTY.—A lecture by Mr. Francis 
H. Newbery, of the Glasgow School of Ax 
was delivered on the 29th ult. before the Archi. 
tectural Section of the Philosophi 
the being “The Sum of Tradition” 


down to us, 
There were three v L of treating tradition 
(1) To ignore, which is impossible; (2) {, 
blindly copy, which is foolishness ; and (3) to 
rightly use, where alone is wisdom. To do 
this last was, in the first place, to thoroughly 
learn the lessons tradition taught. He insisted 
that tradition was not a fixed quantity, and that 
we ourselves by our works were daily adding 
to it. What was for our fathers could be for 
us, if it were found acceptable after proof, but 
we were free to ignore or accept according as 
the artist in us dictated. After all, much that 
was called original matter was in many cases 
merely assimilated material, and many great 
artists were such because of their wisdom, as 


shown in assimilation. It was a question of | 


ting the man, and that done all the rest 
possible. The lecturer ridiculed the 

idea that the teachings of tradition could be 
summed up in a code, and then taught as laws 
for the guidance of the student. Those who 


advised such impossibilities could neither be | 
artists nor authorities, but outsiders incapable | 


of producing a work of art themselves or of 
enderstanding its traditions. After speaking of 
the part that schools should play in this treat- 
ment of tradition, and mentioning that those 
alone who could produce a work of art could 
impart a right knowledge, the lecturer summed 
p da tascape J that in the future the freest pos- 
sible form of art education would be allowed. 
The student should be hindered in nothing, and 
should be allowed to attempt anything. What 
the student might have to do in after life, thai 
he should attempt under the freest conditions 
while studying, for the student was from the 
beginning the artist, and the mature artist ever 
remained a student. 

EpInsurGH ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.—A 
oe of this Society was held on the ist 
inst. Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Professor Baldwin Brown 
delivered a lecture, entitled “ Notes on Some 
Mien Une Buildings Ser gee moa He 
began laining is intention was to 
touch “cca Rhebergh buildings, not from the 
historical point of view, but only as illustrating 

interest to those embracing 
the prof 


of architecture. The foremost 
westion of the hour on the artistic side of 
itecture was that of the meaning and value 
architectural styles in modern practice. 
Many of the er members of the profes- 
sion were repudiating the idea of being bound 
down in their work by the traditions of the 

and were claiming for the designer 


r 


&, 


to work out the solution of modern | 


in a modern spirit. The past 

i of the art, however, showed that the 

not fettered freedom, and that 
best architects, as, for example, 
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the new materials 
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sbich they used How materials suitable Ma 


Devon AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
The prize offered by Mr. C. King, 
Chairman the Plymouth, Devonport, and 
sjonehouse branch of the Devon and Exeter 
\rchitectural Society, to students of the branch 
jor the best measured drawing of any architec- 
tural building, or part of a building, has been 
awarded to fir. R. Sims Baker, of St. Blazey, 
Cornwall, and lately a ate Mr. B. Priestley 
shires, A.R.L.B.A., of Pagan for hisdrawing 
oiapartof Plympton St Mary:Church. Mr; 
4. E. Roskruge, a pupil of Mr. H. G. Luff, 
ARLB.A., of nport, obtained second place 
jor his drawing of part of Maker Church. 
NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of the members of this Association 
was held recently at the Art Gallery, New- 
cstie, when a lecture on the “English 
s," with limelight illustrations, was 
delivered by Mr. John of York. The 
President (Mr. F. W. Rich) was in the chair. 
Mr, Lane dealt largely with the picturesque 
features of the various cathedrals in England 
and Wales. Dealing with the outward effect 
a the cathedrals, he said many of them lost 
much by being built on a low level in the midst 
of large towns. Lincoln, on the other hand, 
sood on a hill, and was visible thirty miles 
across the fens. Along with St. Cuthbert'’s, at 
Durham, which looked down upon the Wear, it 
possessed a site which was unrivalled. A vote 
of thanks was afterwards moved by the Presi- 
dent to Mr. John Lane for his baaee, and 
to Mr. Burleigh (Secretary of the York 
Association), who introduced Mr. Lane to the 
Newcastle Association. Mr. J. H. Morton 
seconded the vote of thanks, which was carried, 
and both gentlemen having responded, the 
meeting terminated. 


—_ 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday in County Hall, 
Spring gardens, Dr. Collins, Chairman, pre- 
siding, 





_Loans—-On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
Hackney Vestry 37,100/. for Jarrah and granite 
paving works ; the Westminster Vestry 18,000/. 
tor Karri and asphalte paving works; the 
Islington Vestry 3,050/. towards the cost of the 
Blackstock-road improvement and 14,250/. for 
= lighting purposes; the Newington 
tstry 3,190. for sewer works ; the West- 
minster Vestry 23,600/. for sewerage and paving 
by and street improvements ; the Shore- 
itch Vestry 2,000/. for the construction of a 
awe ate workshops in Kingsland-road ; and 
= ™ Marylebone Guardians 36,540/. where- 
mt ox =e the freehold site of their 

Thames Conservancy.—The General Pu 

» a] . ~* r- 
= Committee submitted correspondence 
ae Council and the Thames Conser- 
ne rd with reference to the statement 
re rs y Mr. Idris at the Council on October 12 
: : refuse of London was constantly taken 
she. —_ the river in leaky and rotten 
son te ¢ Board said that it was doubtless 
atk at, in the tideway, refuse was carried 
— ¢ river; but this was below Teddington 
vateruch below the intakes of the London 
tr eddingh y. On the part of the river above 
sana Ston there had been during the present 
ws Pm — where it was r that refuse 
althou on eran was being carried, and 
caly ah since appeared that the refuse was 
ina scl te tert steps were taken for the 
ae ¢ barge before any harm could be 


pains Beacheroft (Chairman of the Committee) 
rawn frag poe since the r had been 
- the “tae rther letter had been received 
tate aut Moved and Mr. Payne seconded, 
— fo further ino ame to the Com- 
back, and = agreed to take the matter 
drawn, - Thornton’s proposal was with- 


Ty 7 
the Beep of Ground Values.—The report of 
on ground ‘ilees oat on Taxation Committee 
W sources of revenue 


bs me Up for di * 
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a H. P. Harris moved as an amendment : 
at, with a view to the Royal C aati 
Ege: oyal Commission 
ing proposals for alterations in the law i 
the event of its coming to the conclusic that 
‘site values’ do not contribute ec wet vs 
taxation, th : eeatey fo 
1, the recommendations of the Committee 
under Section A, viz., (a) to (i) of this re 
: , uy) te f this report, be 
submitted to the Commission as suggestion :f 
its consideration, and that there also ~ s rd 
mitted to the Commission the fesert of tee 
Statistical Officer bearing on the cumaath : 
whether and how far all kinds of oreaian 
contribute equally to taxation, and the ms a 
of the valuer on the incidence of eax ie 
ss owners and occupiers.” ae 

Sir Harry Poland seconded, but afte q 
debate the amendment was tna ghocs 
division by 53 against 50, and the recommenda- 
tion was agreed to on another division by 5 
against 47. The consideration of the reunaie- 
ing recommendations was postponed. 

Proposed Theatre of Varictics, Holloway- 
road, Islington.—The Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed 
(a) That the ten drawings, dated November 26, 
1897, of the proposed theatre of varieties at 
the corner of Manor-gardens and Hollowav- 
road, Islington, be approved, on condition that 
any alterations which may be found to be 
necessary to the transformer chamber be 
carried out to the satisfaction of the Council 
and that the works be commenced within six 
months, and be completed in accordance with 
the Council's regulations and the provisions of 
the London Building Act, 1894. 

Protection of London from Fire—The Fire 
Brigade Committee reported as follows :-—“ We 
think it well to report for the information of 
the Council that soon after the present chief 
officer was appointed we instructed him to 
report his views on the subject of the means to 
be adopted for the better protection of London 
from fre. The Chief Officer has given his 
views in reports, dated September 29 and 
October 27, 1897, which we have been care- 
fully considering, and we hope shortly to be 
able to report our conclusions to the Council.” 

The Works Department.—The report of the 
same Committee contained the following 
paragraph :— 

“The Council on October 20, 1896, and 
April 6, 1897, authorised the execution by 
the Works department of some repairs, paint- 
ing, and drainage work required at the Rother- 
hithe station, the architect's estimates, being 
respectively 490l. and 148/., making a total of 
638/. The revised estimate of the work 
amounts to 658/. 8s. 5d., but we are glad to 
report that the actual cost has been 48o/. 13s., 
a saving of about 25 per cent. on the revised 
estimate. The manager of the Works depart- 
ment gives the following explanation of the 
saving :-—'I attribute the greater part of this 
saving to the improvement in the organisation 
of the Works department, and the closer atten- 
tion now given to detail in carrying out the work. 
Greater care is observed in collecting materials 
together before commencing the work, and 
advantage is taken of any circumstances by 
which a saving may be effected. In the pre- 
sent case the materials were collected in the 
yard and barged to the job instead of carting 
in small lots. We were able to save also by 
reason of having other work proceeding at the 
same time in the neighbourhood, and, further, 
were not interrupted by arrangements neces- 
sary for the convenience of the Fire Brigade, 
as is generally the case. There were other 
circumstances which helped to increase the 
saving, and which we cannot expect always to 
find in other works.’ ” 

The Council adjourned at half-past seven. 


—_ 
i 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

An ordinary fortnightly meeting ©! this 
Institution was held on og _—s es 
the temporary premises of the institu ion, 
Savoy-street, Victoria Embankment, the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Christopher Oakley, occupy!ns the 
chair. 

Mr. F. Punchard read a paper entitled “ The 
Amendments of the Agricultural Holdings Act 
suggested in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission of Agriculture.” The lecturer dealt 
with the proposed amendments seriatim, and 
in the course of his remarks he said there was 
a delightful vagueness in the Commissioners 
use of the word “improving,” as appice to 
roads and watercourses, a vagueness which 
would have to be qualified by the addition of 








provisions to the effect that such improvings 


teenie 


must be of a durable nature, something beyond 
the mere putting into worki Arye 
would ordinarily > working order which 
the neces wig fall upon the tenant, and not 
‘ sary consequence of his failure to 
fulfil the covenants of hi 
readily imagine a het, oe, tte, COM 
; y imagine a claimant urging that he had 
improved a road by putting o home 
loads of stones or a wate se G on a few cart- 
; ’ rcourse by removin 
from it any gradual accreti structi g 
materials which wer bee bet of obstructive 
his failure to carty oat h rape may — = 
advocate might ‘also urge SS ee 
es 5 ) urge that as the landlord 
would under the amended Act be unable to 
eecover compensation for the tenant’s neglect, 
“yi gene neglect had existed for more than 
oe ge any amending of the roads or 
§ out of watercourses after that period 
would constitute an “improving” within the 
meaning of the Act. Such an argument would 
be likely enough to arise if the proposals of 
the non-content Commissioners were adopted 
esp toe avoid any notice to the landk id, 
‘oe ee {pow gnan hand over to the tenant 
ol and management of the landlord's 
property. But fortunately the majority of the 
Commissioners recognise that the landlord 
ought still to have a controlling hand over any 
permanent outlay on his estate for which he is 
ultimately to be held responsible, and that he 
must not be converted into a mere rent-charger. 
Notice of these improvements would have to 
be given to the landlord, and details furnished 
as to the method in which they were intended 
to be executed. The want of such details had 
in some cases deprived tenants of their rights 
to compensation for drainage executed under 
the present Act. Tenants were very careless in this 
respect, and commonly ignored the provisions 
of the Act until the time had arrived for making 
their claims under it. The improvements pro- 
posed to be dealt with were, with the exception 
of roads and watercourses, of a class which 
would not often be executed, and the compen- 
sation for them, when measured by their value 
to the incoming tenant, would be slight and of 
little general moment. The benefits arising 
from the improving of roads and water- 
courses were more apparent and could be 
more readily estimated. We seemed to 
be drifting to the time when the tenant 
would maintain nothing but his right to com- 
pensation. In regard to the suggestion that 
the ordinary valuation between outgoing and 
incoming tenant should be dealt with by the 
same parties and under the same awards as 
claims under the Act, the lecturer said that it 
had been the double set of arbitrators and 
awards and the double set of costs that had 
made the Agricultural Holdings Act a dead 
letter in many districts. In regard to the 
Schedule of Dilapidations, it was proposed 
that “the dilapidations for which a landlord 
may claim compensation should be scheduled,” 
and, so long as the schedule was as compre- 
hensive for its part as the tenant's was, there 
need be no demur to its institution. The Com- 
missioners gave no reason for this proposal, 
but their object appeared to be to check those 
extravagant and unsustainable counterclaims, 
which wete freely stated to have been the chief 
cause of the boycotting of the Act. Much, of 
course, turned upon the interpretation given to 
the word “dilapidations.” If, as was generally 
understood, it was to be applied to buildings, 
fences, gates, drains, watercourses, and the 
numerous other items usually named in a 
covenant to repair and maintain, there would 
not be many of the tenant's sins of omission 
excluded. It was assumed that if the schedule 
was adopted it would carry with it the right 
to compensation, whether there had been 
any written agreement upon the several head- 
ings or not. But one question which might 
arise was whether, where a written covenant to 
repair exists, any non-fulfilment of this 
covenant was to be treated as a dilapidation or 
as a breach of covenant. If it were treated as 
a breach of covenant the compensation for it 
could not, under an amendment subsequently 
proposed, be carried beyond two years, but 
there was no such limitation proposed in the 
provision as to the dilapidations. In this event 
jet them by all means have a landlord's 
schedule of dilapidations. The lecturer sub- 
sequently dealt with penal rents and the limita- 
tion of landlord's claims. : 
Mr. Willis Bund proposed, and Mr. J. W. 
Kemsley seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, which was supported by Messrs. F. J. 
Smith, John Shaw, Daniel Watney, and H. 


Donne. 
On the motion of Mr. A. Buck the debate 





was adjourned until Monday, January 10. 
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_ to inspect and report upon 


THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. 

A PAPER on “The Practical Application of the 
Principles and Law of Dilapidations" was read 
on the 30th ult. at the Auctioneers’ Institute, 
Chancery - lane, by Mr. Henry Bushell, The 
chair was occupied by Mr. J. F. Field, President 


of the Auctioneers’ Institute. Mr. Bushell’s oi 
. . to the 


experienced members of 
ious mistakes in this direction, and co 
pam a dilapidation which indicated want of 
repair, or decay. Toschedule dilapidations efficiently 
the surveyor should carefully study the terms of 
the lease, as they largely determined what were 
dilapidations. At the earliest of s 
for a lease it would be of advantage if a survey of 
the premises were made, and the condition noted 


’ on the lease. The age of the premises at commence- 


aant 8 hee ee Se importance. 
It would usually be sufficient if the surveyor went 
on broad principles in determining to what extent 
the age and character of the premises would 
influence the extent na the reagan: . Ss as 
well as their degree quality. person 
proposing ‘to take an unfurnished house on lease 
would be prudent to engage a competent surveyor 
the condition of the 
premises, and the surveyor, if reporting for either 

lease, would do to examine 


party to a proposed : 
the premises. A covenant by a lessor to keep drains 
in good and tenantable ir had been by Mr. 


Justice Wills not to extend to the rectification of a 
structural defect. General covenants to repair, and 
leave in repair, extended to all buildings erected 
during the term. Presuming the lease to have 


ession often made | 
sie nsidered 











nearly expired, the next step was the all important 
one to both parties of the '$ examina- 
nation of the 


dilapidations were co 
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nsiderable. Every schedule | the Local Authority of 
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as a basis. Whilst, of course, th ively 
amatl number of dimensions in these ‘can’ 


in these examples 


do not cover by any means the whole of the 


they will be found sufficient to explaiy 


dilatations Seana won “an 

as n “ system. The order of items generally ; Sh 
time and the elements.” The! +.” taken from the chapters ot Mes t 
Measurement.” Although 
exigencies of ie 
of sashes and frames has been contracted on ¢ 
the abstract it is advisable always to put the 

full descriptions upon the abstract, so that 

when the work has been “ abstracted” and 

“ checked ” the 
This, although eye. somewhat longer in the 
actual abstracting, will 


_Oowing to the | j 
the description of the item 


ons may be put aside. 


in the subsequent stage, 
and checking,” be found to save 
time. 


Each item as it is abstracted is crossed 
through with a vertical line, and again when 
checked. The latter being generally done in 
red ink, and the item on the abstract “ticked” 
in the same colour. 

The deductions and making up on the 
“| abstract are also crossed through and ticked in 
the same manner. 

In “making up” the brickwork it will be 
seen that one-third is taken off the item of 
“one bri 
thickness, which is then added to the 144 brick 
column 


"this is to reduce it to 1¢ brick 





EXCAVATOR AND BRICKLAYER. 


(DESCRIPTION OF WORK.) 



































Sup. Sup. 
Remove top-soil, 6in. Brickwork in mortar. 
deep, wheel, fill, 
and cart away. ~ IB 14B 
743-11 64.0 64.0 
83 yards. 15.3 78 
Soo sea ceaes 8.3 320.0 
122.0 2.9 
: Cube, 9.2 19.4 
Excavating to surface 40.0 715.0 
trenches, throw out, 114.5 coerce 
return,fillin,andram ——————_ 1,128.9 
around foundations. 373.1 21.2D 
ree —— 810D —— 
1,440.3 Ddt. 1,107.7 
66.4 ——- 292.1 194.9 
a — 97-4(¢rd) ——_—_— 
1500.7 332.1 ——— | ‘302 
1,006°3D 28.5 194.9 eet 
28.6 4rods.214ft. 
500.4 a jibe 
; 1,006.3 
19 yards. Dat. 
Do. and wheel, fill, and 1B 4B 
cart away. 
81.0 
ne _ 
332.1 
28.5 
a 28.6 Half-brick wall in 
1,006.3 client a 
140. 
37 yards. ait 





Concrete (as described), 





617.3 
28.5 


— 


645.8 


234 yards. 











Run. 
Rough Labour to 
cutting. beam 
filling. 
7a ect 
28.0 
Rake out 
and point 
in cement 
to lead 
flashings. 
22.6 
Damp- 
proof 
course 
Ditto to 
136.3 stepped 
13.6 flashings. 
149°9 176 


Nos. 
Ends of 
timbers 
cut and 
pinned. 


Window 
frame 
bedded 
and 
pointed in 
cement 
and hair 
mortar, 
the sill 
bedded 
in white- 



































Facings. 
Run, 
a Fair raking cutting _°* 
i epaod and waste in red Endsof 
brick facing, sills made 
760.0 Dat. good to in 
164.9 49.0 Do. to facings. ; 
14.8 65.10 skewbacks. — 
8.5 joemnnitis iawn ? 
939.5 4.6 : 
743 743 | . 
865.2 
Fair circular cutting ‘ 
and waste in red 
brick facing. 
DS S28 CON Lhe ree 
12.0 
Extra over ordinary 
brickwork for red 
brick axed segmental 
arches (description of : ) 
pointing, &c). 
—— S15. x 4h in. red brick 
45 on edge coping, set | 
85 and pointed = in ) 
cement, and double 
12.10 course of tile creasing 
in cement under, 
cement fillet both 
sides. 3 
38.6 Returned | 
ends. 
: 2 
Mitre. 
1 Apex mitre. 
I Mitres of raking 
with horizontal. 
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MASON. TILER. 
i 
Runs. Sup. 
x3 York stone, Tiling (description). 
joked, SoA, Wet 
thered,throated,and = =_- 439.41 
grooved sills. 23.0 
SS emanm 
13 402.4 
Run. 
Short fair tooled ends, Extra to tile and half 
including stools for at verge. 
jambs. 
Sp ~ 36.9 Pointing to 
verge. 
19.3 
Extra to hip tiles (de- 
scription. } 
22.9 Extra to 
valley tile 
( descrip- 
tion). 
22.0 
Ridge tile. 
23.0 


Fair end. 
1 End cut to face of 
wall. 


I Do. to slope of 
roof. 


1 Returned end 
at hip. 





THE BUILDER. 


(DEscRiIPTion or Work.) 








CARPENTER. 
scereupereeerenet ee 
Run. Cube if 
Turning Fir in plates Sup. R 
piece — in. x _in-battening Splayed edge to in. Short dri 
4h fee 7 for tiling roof boarding . ‘_s ig 
o , Reitiniihcsiiin . F gu T, 
seginental 4.2 43 I ; : cross - re- 
soffit. 36 39.4 \Ddt.j 43.6 Do. cross- bated and 
“ar * 5.9 ete grain. rounded. 
13 5 80.6 I 





Fir anaes = floors. in. rough boarding, Double splayed edge 
aa moyen edges shot to roofs. wee in. hips and 
roofs. 439.4 Ddt. - 
ois Sere ay EEF 
20.3 
58.1 


in. rough sound 
boarding 


Tilting fillet. 
on in.x ~ otha llcontiginaaneians 


in. fillets nailed to 82.9 


joists (joists 


mea- 


sured in.) 
249.9 
2 x 2 double herring 
1 in, gutter board bone strutting to 9 
and bearers. in. joists. 
Eo ge cM dasa 
in. x in. wrot 


splayed(sta/f- 
beaded, moulded, or 
chamfered) fascia to 


eaves. 
: 28.0 I. M. 
1 RE. 
4 


(The description for the other trades will be given next week.) 





Wehave received a letter from a correspon- 
dent in which he takes exception to the method 
given for measuring excavations as bein g rather 


redundant in figures, 
the following :— 


He cites as an example 


| siderably over-rate the capability of their windows 


part return ; fill in and ram owner ie remotely placed and too much over- 


' suggests. 


the work, and he mentions in extenuation that 
“practical estimators know the usual propor- 
tions between earth ‘carted away’ and ‘re- 
turned and rammed ’ to the footings of a wall.” 
This sentence should, we think, be qualified by 
the addition of the word “ approximately,” as 
the proportions vary according to the thick- 
nesses of the walls. The writer of these articles 
has endeavoured throughout the whole series 
to impress the student with the absolute 
necessity of sparing no trouble or time to get a 
correct bill of quantities, and the method given 
is the only one to arrive at this, with, of course, 
the exception of variation in form. 

In the case of town work, where frequently 
the cost of “carting " and “ shooting ” is more 
than the digging itself, no other course should 
be followed. In those cases, however, where 
the surplus earth is merely deposited on the 
site (as is frequently the case in country work), 
the method he mentions could be adopted 
without injustice either to the contractor or 
the employer. 

By taking the dimensions together, so that 
they can be cast before abstracting, the more 
correct method really takes very little more 
labour in proportion to the whole than the 
somewhat rougher method our correspondent 





—_— —* 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of TH® BUILDER. 


SURBITON MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Sir, —I think that Messrs. Forsyth & Maule con-| 2 Ib, some ounces varied from 30 





side of the room, and adding very little to the 
general lighting of it. 
wide and low, has practically only one outer wall. 
It is, therefore, substantially accurate, in a brief 
account, to describe this room as being lighted from 
one side, and the statement now put forth that it 
“has light on three sides” is little better than a 
quibble. 


The room, which is very 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





POROSITY OF ROOFING TILES. 
Sir,—I was recently asked by a friend to examine 


for him some specimens of root tiles with respect to 
the amount of water which they would respectively 
take up. The results obtained varied within rather 
wide limits, and as it did not appear that anything 
was generally known in regard to the matter beyond 
the fact that one tile is more porous and will absorb 
more water: than another, I send you the following 
quantitative results, which may possibly be of 
interest to your readers. 


The fourteen tiles examined, of good quality, 


and varying in colour from light red to brown, were 
dried 
immersed separately in water for fifteen minutes, 
then wiped carefully, and quickly weighed again. 


in an oven, allowed to cool, weighed, 


Description of tile. Gain per cent. 


Excelsiog A ccsccccsccccasccscesscnscsesesceesee 2°03 
os BB Kasdccnceuscvoinss cnadancctecetmmesis 24 
“ C  .rcccceceseese ersvesnesrectecserocee 2°03 

Broseley........-.csceeceseserereeesessesesenseses 67 

Contig A ocsscvscscisssivetnnstennsncninedih 2°8 
~ 7 

Ruabon A 

Doughty 

Colebrooke 





The weight of water absorbed by a tile weighing 
gr. to over 2 oz. 


I ought to say that only one tile of each sort was 


ilding. The windows which they | at my disposal, so that the above results can make 


ito light their bui ; ; 
vate to surf. their central hall, corridors, &c../no claim to represent the average absorptive 
— ae ace trenches, | rely «gore but are quite inadequate, both | capacity of the different descriptions indicated. 


As a rule, the tiles of a fine light red colour 


to foundations, remainder rma by projecting walls. As to the Council- | absorbed much more water than those of a darker 


55.4 
33 
35-9708 Excavate to surface trenches, 
ear throw out return, fill in 
and ram around founda- 
Fe tions. 
> 
RIA) 
16 
—— 4160 Concrete 
and 
Deduct excavating as last 
and 
Add ditto and wheel, fill, and 
85.4 cart away. 
LI 
9 
ee 1228 ) Deduct excavating and re- 
“ turn, fill, and ram 
13 and 
~~ 41245) Add ditto, and wheel, fill, and 
ee cart away. 
', Sivés as an alternative the following :— 
33 
16 
~~ 416.0 Excavate to surface, trenches 
and cart away. 
85.4 Concrete. 
33 
2.0 
2 
This, as he rightl 








y argues, gives exactly half | at one corner of each end, but ¢ 





wheel and cart away. | chamber, it has, it is true, a ee narrow window | shad 


lose up to the light 


e. R. T. PLIMPTON. 
Middlesex Hospital Chemical Laboratory, 
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APPOINTMENTS. 
HEREFORD.—Mr. Thomas L, Miller, consulting 
engineer, Li i, has been nted to advise 
electric lighting 

scheme. 


SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT.—Mr. A, Bowes, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., of the Engineer's office, 


Salford, has been ted Surveyor to the Urban 
District of Newton-in-Makerfield. 
APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Nevill has been 


appointed chief engineer to the Isle of Man Harbour 
Board, 
+--+ 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. OcTAVIUS HANSARD.= Every habitue of the 
Institute of Architects’ meetings will feel the greatest 
regret at the sudden death of Mr. Octavius Hansard, 
who was killed on the Metropolitan Railway on 
Friday last week. Mr. Hansard wasfor many years 
one of the most familiar figures at the Institute 
meetings, and took a great deal of interest in its 
affairs; and it may be said of him that he was 
everybody's friend, and will be regretted by all who 
knew him. Mr. Hansard’s practice as an architect 
was not we believe large; he was ly not 
dependent on it ; but although the part he took at 
the Institute meetings was generally in connexion 
with practical and professional matters, this was not 
from want of interest in the artistic side of architec- 
ture ; and those who knew him only in connexion 
with discussion on matters of professional practice 
might have been surprised to learn that he was a 
very accomplished water-colour artist. His funeral 
"was announced to take place on Thursday this 
week, and probably a large number of his old 
friends at the Institute were present on the occasion, 
but of this we are not able of course to give any 





Mr. W. S. Cross.—We regret to announce the 
death of Mr. Cross, architect and. rating surveyor, 
of the Outer Temple, Strand, on the st inst., aged 
seventy-four years. Mr. Cross was for some years 
Surveyor to the Sun Fire Office, and subsequently 
acted for the Duke of Bedford's London estates. 
He was a Fellow of the Institute of Architects, and 
one of the oldest members of the Survevyor’s Insti- 
tution, having joined as a Fellow in the year 1873. 
He had a large private practice, and among his 
public buildings may be mentioned the Strand Union 
Workhouse at Edmonton, Camberwell Infirmary, 
and Casual Wards and Receiving Workhouse at 
Bear-yard, Long Acre, in addition to numerous 
private residences, warehouses, &c. As a rating 
surveyor he acted for the Strand Union, St. George's 
Union, and various other parishes and vestries, and 
was in latter years engaged in most of the large and 
important appeal cases. 

MR. F. R. MassEY.—The death has just occurred, in 
his eighty-sixth year, of Mr. Frederick Henry Massey, 
engineer. In early life Mr. Massey was associated 
with the Marseilles engineers in transforming the 
Bay of Toulon into a harbour. Subsequently he 
entered the service of the Russian Government, and 
from his plans, and under his personal supervision, 
large shipbuilding and engine works were esta- 
blished at Odessa and Sevastopol. At the opening 
of the Suez Canal Mr. Massey, who held the rank of 
captain, renewed his acquaintance with M. de 
Lesseps. He retired frum the Russian service in 
1872.—Times. 


pe 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, STRETTON, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT.— 
On the 24th ult. the Bishop of Lichfield consecrated 
a new church which has just been erected at 
Stretton, Burton-on-Trent, at a cost of over 30,0001. 
Fhe building is cruciform in plan, and has a central 
tower rising immediately over the choir. Stanton 
stone is used externally, but the interior walls are of 
Runcorn stone. The flooring consists of stone 
quarries and wooden blocks. A high screen sepa- 
rates the chancel and the south chapel from the 
nave. It is surmounted by a cross which, together 
with the choir stalls and other work hereabouts, and 
the organ case and the pulpit, has been carried out 
by Mr. J. E. Knox, of Kennington. The chancel is 
laid with black and white marble. The roof is 
decorated with representations of angels playing 
upon instruments. The roof of the nave is light in 
colour, and in keeping with the rest of the building. 
For the whole of this Mr. Charles Powell, of 
Lofidon, has been responsible. The only stained- 
glass window at present in the church is at the east 
end, and is the work of Sir William Richmond, 
having been executed at a cost of 1,000l. The sub. 
ject symbolises our Lord in His Majesty. There is 
no reredos proper, but a low enrichment of marble 
and alabaster is situated immediately behind the 
altar. The church is lighted with hanging lamps, and 
th¢ heating apparatus is so arranged that it cannot 
be observed by the public. The entrance doors are of 
‘eak. The font is raised on three circular steps of 
Frostley marble. The canopy is of carved oak, and 
contains in recesses eight sacred effigies. At the 
entrance to the churchyard is a lych-gate. The 
church will accommodate, with pews and chairs 
400 people. The building has been erected by Mr’ 
Halliday, of Stamford, from the designs of Mr. J., 
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ORGAN CHAMBER, WESLEYAN CHAPEL, ST. Day 
CORNWALL. —The work of building an organ 
chamber, &c., at St. Day Wesleyan Chapel has been 
carried out by Messrs. Moyle (Chacewater), and 
Gray (Redruth), from plans prepared by Mr. S. Hill, 
architect, Redruth. 

METHODIST CHAPEL, BURNLEY.—The memorial 
stones were laid recently of the new chapel which 
is being erected 7 the United Met Free 
Church connexion, The chapel will seat 675 persons. 
In addition to the present school the new chapel 
will contain two vestries and six class-rooms for the 
use of the scholars, whilst in the basement a heating 
cellar, a kitchen, and a store-room are to be pro- 
vided. Mr. G. E. Balshaw, of Southport, is the 
architect, the builder’s work has been entrusted to 
Messrs. A. & R. Parker, and contracts have also 
been let to the following :—Joinery. Messrs. R. 
Dean & Sons ; slating, Messrs. Stanworth & Sons ; 

inting and plastering, Mr. Smith ; and plumbing, 

rR It is expected that the cost of the 
chapel will be about 3,400/, 
GRESHAM Baptist CHAPEL, BRIxTON.—This 
chapel, which was destroyed by fire nearly two 
years ago, has been rebuilt, with elevations to 
Gresham and Barrington-roads, faced with yellow 
malm bricks and Portland stone dressings, The 


chapel is on the ground floor level, and the school- 
room above the chapel in the centre of the building, 
and lighted from the clearstory, and with class and 
other rooms on each side. Messrs. Whitehead & 
Co., of Clapham-road, are the contractors for the 


eneral works; Stuart's Granolithic Co,, for the 
e-resisting floors, which have been covered with 


wood blocks by the Westminster Flooring Co. ; and 
Messrs. Ward & Co., for the staircases ; The Educa- 
tional Supply Association have executed the seating 
to both school-room and chapel in pitch pine, and 
the gas arrangements are by Messrs. Suge & Co. ; 
the organ is by Messrs. Samuel Twyford. total 
cost has been about 5,000/. The architect is Mr. J. 
William Stevens, of London. 


BOARD SCHOOL, STAPLEFORD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


—A new Board school for boys has just been opened 
at Stapleford. The school is situated in Dog Kennel- 
lane, and has been in course of erection about 
twelve months. The building was designed by Mr. 
W. H. Higginbottom, architect, of Nottingham, The 
main entrance leads direct into the central hall, 
which is 61 ft. long and 25 ft. wide. Additional 
entrances and exits are also provided at the opposite 
end of the building. The class-rooms, six in num- 
ber, are arranged four on one side and two on the 
other, each being 25 ft. by 24 ft., and accommodating 
sixty scholars. The building is so planned that two 
class-rooms may be added at a future time. Part of 
the floor in each class-room is made sloping. Cloak- 
rooms, with lavatories, are provided at each end of 
the hall. The master’s room is arranged over the 
back cloak-room, and has immediate access to the 
balcony. The floors of the central hall and class- 
rooms are of wood blocks, and the floors of the 
cloak-rooms and corridors are of asphalte. The 
whole of the internal walls of the hall, class- 
rooms, and cloak-rooms have a glazed brick dado, 
4 ft. 6in. high, above which the walls are colour- 
washed. The heating is by means of low pressure 
hot-water pipes. The building externally is faced 
with red bricks, with stone dressing, and the roof is 
covered with slates. The school has a large play- 
ground, which is asphalted, and there is a covered 
play-shed in the 
out at a cost 

were Mr. Charles Moult (bricklayer, &c.), Messrs. 


The work has been carried 
about 3,000/., and the contractors 


Pa & Henson (joiners), Mr. E. Fisher (painter), 


all of Stapleford ; and Mr. H. Shardlow (plumber), 
of Hyson Green. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MONMOUTH.—On the 


25th ult.the Marchioness of Worcester opened the 
High School for Girls at Monmouth. The building is 
from the designs of Mr. W. Stock, Architect to the 
Haberdashers’ Company (the trustees of the William 
Jones’ Charity, out of the proceeds of which the 
school has been erected), the contractors being 
Messrs. Gradwell & Co., Barrow-in-Furness, The 
frontage of the building faces the south, and is 
marked by five gables, the centre containing a 
carved panel of the arms of the Haberdashers and 
of William Jones, the founder. The main block has 
three floors, containing numerous class-rooms, in 
addition to the 
staff ; and to the north, at right angles to the main 
building, is a hall, 7oft. a 30 ft. 

the servants’ quarters, kitchens, and dining-hall. 
The buildings are built of local red sandstone, 
with Bath stone dressings, and the staircases and 
corridors are of stone, and fire-proof. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for 100 day scholars and fifty 


of the head mistress and the 


o the rear are 


NeW SCIENCE SCHOOL BUILDINGS, WOLVER- 
itchener 


HAMPTON.~—On the 2nd inst. Mr. F. E. Ki 
(Chairman of the Technical Instruction Committee 
of the Staffordshire County Council) opened the new 
science buildings which have recently been erected 
on the grounds of the Wolverham Grammar 
School. The total estimated cost of the new struc- 
ture is 2,0001. The building is of two stories, and the 
accommodat 


ion includes a lecture-room, a prepara- 


tion-room, a store-room, and a balance-room, on the 


; and on the first floor are a chemical 


ground-floor : 
laboratory and a physical laboratory, the former for 


+ 





T. Micklethwaite.—Birmingham Post. 


‘ 


teaching practical chemistry or metallurgy, and tha 
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\atter for practical instruction in j 
Willcock was the builder, and Mr ty r Aleit 
architect. Ber the 
HOSPITAL BUILDINGS, BURNLEY.—These build 
ings are being erected at Kibble Bank, Lane He, 
The fever pavilion is already roofed.” The pj. 
have been prepared by Mr. F. 8. Button, anf’ 
being carried out under the supervision of Mr. Wn, 
Foden, clerk of works to the Joint Hospital Board,” 

New Empire Music-HALL, Notrincua—th. 
building operations in connexion with the new 
Empire Music Hall, Sherwood-street, Nottingham 
are approaching completion. The proscenium open, 
ing is 29 ft. square, and the height {rom stage tloor 
to grid is 48 ft. There is also a cellar 16 it. dec 
All the staircases and the dressing-rooms are, 
be fireproof, and the hall will be heated py 
hot-water pipes. With reference to the seatins 
accommodation, there are to be fauteuils, “a 
circles, and pit and gallery. The latter js 1, 
accommodate over 700 persons, the pit over 60, the 
upper circle some 400, and the dress circle about 
220, whilst nearly eighty seats will be provided by 
the fauteuils. The architect is Mr. Frank Matcham- 
the clerk of the works is Mr. Chas. Greenman: the 
contractors for ironwork and the construction 
of the roof are Messrs. Whitworth & Co,, oj 
London. Messrs. Longden & Co., of Sheffield, are 
the contractors for the building; Messrs. Danks 
& Co., of Nottingham, supplied the gas-fittings, and 
Messrs. Blackburn, of Nottingham, have the con- 
tract for the electric lighting. 

PROPOSED ALTERATIONS, ROYAL OPERA Horse, 
St. LEONARDS.—The _— of the proposed altera- 
tions to the Royal Opera House, St. Leonards, 
prepared by Mr. John P. Briggs, Strand, were sub- 
mitted and passed by the Hastings Town Council on 
the roth ult. 

Nurses’ HOME, PAISLEY. a oe Lovise 
visited Pai a few days ago for the purpose of 
openin ping Fae Seren Tome. The building, 
which is at Oakshawhead, is four stories in height, 
and is constructed of red sandstone from Locker- 
briggs Quarry, Dumfriesshire, the style being 
Scottish Domestic. The principal feature of the 
frontage consists of a tower, which rises consider- 
ably higher than the main building, and in the base 
of which the entrance has been formed. On the 
right side of the hall leading from the entrance is an 
oO! and on the other side are the matron’s sitting- 
room and drawing-room, the dining-room being at 
the end. A collapsible partition divides these latter 
rooms. Six bedrooms are on the flat above, and 
accommodation for three nurses is provided on the 
highest landing, together with a sick-room and a 
servants’ bedroom. There are bath-rooms on each 
floor. Owing to the slope of the ground there is an 
extra depth on the north side, and here in the base- 
ment are the kitchen, offices, district and cloak 
rooms, and several stores. The architect is Mr. 
T. Graham Abercrombie, Paisley. ; 

GREENOCK—PROPOSED NEW HALL.—Plans of a 
new suite of halls for the Gaelic Parish Church 
have been prepared by Mr. J. B. Stewart, architect. 

show a frontage to West Stewart-street on the 
site of the present hall, adjoining the church. The 
large hall will accommodate about 200 persons, 
besides a class-room providing accommodation tor 
another 100. 

CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES FOR MIDDLESBROUGH. 
—A special general meeting of the members of the 
Middlesbrough Co-operative Society, Limited, was 
held in the Co-operative Hall recently, whea 
resolutions approving the architect's plans of the 
proposed new premises in Corporation-road, and to 
empower the Executive to expend the requisite 
amount of money for their erection, were passe? 
The plans, specifications, &c., have been designed by 
Mr. Moore, architect, and the building is to be 
erected by Messrs. Hudson Bros., Middlesbroug). 

Towx HALL, BaLpock.—This building has just 
been opened. The hall, which faces an open space 
where the chief streets converge, has been built at * 
cost of about 2,000/. It is of brick, with a til 
roof of high pitch, and has a small square tower on 
the north-east. On the d floor are the offices 
for the Council, a fire-engine house, and the chiet 
part of the caretaker’s rooms. The first floor 
mainly consists of the assembly-room, which has 
floor space 4oft. long by 31 ft. Oin. wide, 3 a 
manent platform being at one end and 4 “" 
gallery over the cloak-room and landing on ‘he 
Other. The assembly-room will seat about * 

Externally the lower story is of red — 
while the upper is rough cast, except at the corn 
at these the red brick cercied mp ta Shen ia vn 
Council approved of the designs subm! F the orm 

competition by Mr. Talbot Brown, of the © 
Ps. a chitects, 
of Messrs. Talbot Brown & Fisher, ar F 
Wellin ; and they accepted the tender © 
Messrs. J. & S. Redhouse, of Stotfold. - 
“New BUuILDINGS 1% ABERDEEN.—The Establish 


An additional amnek’, 
placed on the gubrghe mys Aperation Lodging 
House at present in coufse of erection is to 
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ve _—In accordance with directions 
h 


ghted by electri Department, Aberdeen 
. the Seote poem it at once with the erec- 


School ie eprom at Hanover-street. The 
tin oa three stories high, and will accommo- 
school will be teSndard scholars and infants. Mr. 
date On oe Aberdeen, is architect. 

Arthur Clyne, OTIALL, EDINBURGH.—For several 

- 1 additions and alterations have been in 
months past George-square, Edinburgh, to provide 
progress at 3s lady students and “a union” for all 
senders eon A the University. These have 
a ee 5 and the Masson Hall, as it has 
na pecs recently opened. The present 
_ paige tion for fifteen resident 
pea , or basement, a portion 
sical. wo jen has been vtilised 
a oo oi ing-hall and kitchen and necessary 
piel 3 Oe for the outside students 

Koes, Dressing-rooms for the © 
— f mmodation have also been 
of ee the street level is 

ided at the same level. On street neh 
easy, which has been — nos 
Room,” aad adjoining it is the committee-room. : 
oof of the dining-ball and kitchen is on a level 
oo the library windows, one of which gr — 
+ and this in summer will constitute for e 
: tsa balcony. The first, second, and third flats 
page he residents, Right over the 
are reserved for the reside : 
library and facing the south is the drawing-room for 
the residents, The rest of this foor has been taken 

ol nd to that the two 
ap with bedrooms, a por 
upper fats have also been devoted. Several of the 
posed rooms have been divided, giving _ eee 
be privacy of a se te apartment. 1¢ house is 
heated fe ‘ncnes a oe fires and radiators, the 
latter supplied by heat from a furnace in the base- 
ment. Externally, the building has been increased 
in height by an additional story. The architect 

as Mr. James Jerdan. Z 
ve pe ek new post-office at 
Worthing is to be erected at the corner of Market- 
street and Chapel-road. The building, of which 
Mr. R.S. Hyde is the architect, is to be of three 
stories, with a frontage of 50 ft. to Chapel-road and 
a return frontage of too ft. to Market-street, the 
public entrance being at the corner ; and the accom- 
modation to be provided will include a sorting office 
measuring 50 ft. by 47 ft., and an instrument room 
a$ft.by 20ft. The public side of the counter measures 
37 ft. by 11 ft. 
~ PROPOSED TEMPERANCE Hotes, se gener 
Plans have been ed by Mr. unter, archi- 
tect, of a new akpeaians hotel for Dundee. The 
building will be five stories in height, with attics. 
The frontage to Whitehall-crescent, South Union- 
street, and Dock-street is about 300 ft. The main 
tatrance, situated immediately opposite the West 
station, terminates in a tower, bow windows being 
carried up as high as the third story. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART.—It 
is stated that Mr, Tate has given instructions to the 
builders (Messrs. Higgs & Hill) to at once proceed 
with the work of completing the Gallery of British 
Art according to the original design of the architect 
(Mr. R. J. Sidney Smith). This work, which will 
take about eighteen months to complete, will 
more than double the size of the existing build- 
ing, and give much more space for picture hanging, 
in addition to which two large rooms will be devoted 
to sculpture. 

DRAPERY PREMISES, STRATFORD.—New premises 
have been erected in the Broadway, Stratford, E., 
tor Mr. George H. Leavey, of Chatham, Maidstone, 
Woolwich, and Bromley. The architect of these 
was Mr. George E. Bond, of Rochester. 

BRISTOL DISPENSARY: BEDMINSTER BRANCH.— 
This new building is situated in Malago-road, Mill- 
ne, and is of brick with Bath stone dressings. 
The ground floor is wholly occupied with the 
necessary rooms for the dispensing work, and above 
are rooms in which the di will live. The 
Work was executed by Mr. George Humphreys, 
«cording to plans by Mr. W. V. Gough. 


—_ 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATER SCHEME, EVESHAM VILLAGES, WORCES- 
TERSHIRE.—On the 2sth ult. water-supply works 
for parishes in the Evesham and Pebworth districts 
Were opened. The scheme provides for a constant 
‘apply at high pressure to the v of Bretforton, 
Church Honeybourne, Cleeve Prior, North and 
Middie Littleton, Sedgeberrow, and South Littleton, 
” the Evesham Rural District in Worcestershire, 
iid Aston Somerville, Cow Honeybourne, Hinton, 
R : in the Pebworth 
“ural District in the county of Gloucester ; and pro- 
Bev is made to augment the existing supply to 
roadway to the extent of a maximum quantity of 
ry Ballons per day when required. The population 
» 0¢ supplied is 3,148, the number of houses 726, the 
te 'S 15,143 acres, and the rateable value 22,365/. 

: means of headings 
%6 ft, and from 6 ft. to 
collecting yen’, Water is conveyed 4 stoneware 


From 





Principal service reservoir at Broadway, | } 


30 ft. havi of and is 30 ft. by 
50 » having a depth of 9 ft. of water, and contains 
at Pebeion Ss. There are two other reservoirs, one 

and one at Littleton. Both of these 







Pipe ta thn at&t is conveyed by means of a 4 in. iron | go 





THE BUILDER. 


are at the extreme ends of the works, and are pro- 
vided for the purpose of acting as compensating 
reservoirs, and ensuring an adequate supply to more 
distant villages. The distance from Broadway 
reservoir to Pebworth reservoir along the main is 
ten miles, and to Littleton reservoir eight miles. 
The Pebworth reservoir has a capacity of 20,000 
gallons, and the Littleton reservoir of 15,002 gallons, 
The works have been carried out by Mr. Thomas 
Vale, of Stourport, whose contract was for 6,1901° 
The iron pipes were supplied by Messrs. J. & § 
Roberts, of West Bromwich, whose contract 
amounted to6,0621. The valves and fittings were 
supplied by Messrs. Blakeborough & Co., of Brig- 
house, Yorkshire. The resident engineer (Mr. Henry 
C. Adams) has superintended the works throughout. 
The engineer of the scheme was Mr. J. E. Willcox, 
of Birmingham. 

SANITATION IN SILESIA.—The Prince of Pless has 
commissioned Mr. Albert Wollheim, of London, to 
take in hand a scheme for the sewerage of his large 
estates in Silesia. 

GLASGOW MAIN DRAINAGE.—Mr. John Whyte 
(Master of Works), Mr. A. B. Macdonald (City 
Engineer), and Mr. W. Santo Crimp (Consulting 
Engineer) have presented a memorandum regarding 
the suggested scheme for disposing of the sewage 
of the municipal area on the south bank of the 
river. 

BRIGHTON WATER SuPPLY.—The Brighton Town 
Council resolved, on the 2nd inst.,to buy up the 
Aldrington Estate Water Company, which supplies 
an area just westward of the borough. This is the 
second company the Corporation has bought this 
year, the other being the Shoreham Waterworks 
Company. 

ROSCREA WATERWORKS, IRELAND.—These works 
have just been completed. The supply is drawn 
from St. Patrick’s Wells. The engineers were 
Messrs. Ryan & Hickson, Dublin, and the contractor 
Mr. Maher, J.P., Roscrea. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY EXTENSIONS: BRADFORD.— 
A recent issue of the Leeds Mercury contains some 
details of the proposed extensions of the Midland 
Railway in Yorkshire. In regard to Bradford, a 
line will enter the city at a point on the north side 
of the new Fever Hospital at Bierley, and the whole 
of the distance, some two miles or so, will be 
tunnelling. Once inside the city boundary, the new 
line will proceed in the direction of Rooley-lane, 
and at that point will be no less than 299 ft. below 
the level of the ground. Thence it proceeds under 
Bowling Park at about the same depth, under Park 
Drive and the houses near Ripley’s Dyeworks, 
striking the thickly populated parts of the city after 
going beneath the Ripley siding. The line will take 
the direction of Sloane-street, Ellen-street, under the 
Great Northern Railway from Leeds to Low Moor, 
and the same Company's line from Leeds to Brad- 
ford. Meanwhile, the depth from the surface will 
gradually diminish, until, at Ellen-street, it will be 
107 ft, and under the Leeds and Bradford line 
74 ft. The tunnel will run parallel to Rolling-street 
for a considerable way, beginning to divert only 
when Broom-street has been reached. It will then 
pass under Wakefield-road, Dryden-street, Fredrick- 
street, and George-street, leaving the latter atrest 
at the corner of Ebenezer-street, and coming out at 
tht junction of Leeds-road and Vicar-lane. So far 
the tunnel will be at such a depth, varying from 
103 ft. to 60 ft., as not to render it necessary to 
interfere with the buildings on the top; but 4 
the corner of Vicar-lane to the present Midland 
station in Forster-square, the tunnel will, one 
to the plans, be precariously near the surface. . 
line is shown to take the direction ot Bentley-stree . 
under the old police-station in Colliergate, Swaine- 
street, and as entering Forster-square. Now, — 
Vicar-lane to Forster-square the buildings are huge 
warehouses of from six to eight stories high, an S 
the depth of the tunnel from the surface sohy-ipecp 
only 19 ft. at the corner of Vicar-lane, 17 it. 10 in. 
in Bentley-street, 15 ft. in Hall Ings, 13 och on 
in Brown-street, 12 ft. 7 in. in Ship-alley, _ nH 
in Forster-square, it does seem necessary, . ee 
there is no official information on the —s, pence 

eat expense in the purchasing of valua eo wo 
rod property, which will have to come be . 
The plans show that Forster-square is to be — 
the extent of 3 ft. 6 in., but that is a matter on > 
the Corporation and the Company's ee tans 
not yet agreed, but concerning wiic Page 
will be no difficulty eventually. Swaine-s ~< 
the point under which the tunnel pases, ~ 
be raised 3 ft. 6 in.; Brown-street is to be y ns 
and so is Ship-alley. The Argus offices by the 
to come down, and just about there a apo 
in the new line will be made, the a me 
keeping to the left of Oastler's yp ngpent a 
entering the present station, whilst the goo oe 
will take to the right of the Monumeat , ore va 
the present s depot. It will be excangare’ Me 
move the Monument and find it a new — » 

ither in the centre of the city, or in © 
ong radford Beck, which runs 
the public parks. The Bradfor ’ as the 

Forster-square, was regarded as one 
through : : but that has been 

t difficulties Bena ay covering Tt will be taken 
t over by divertin ae or the proposed - 

i i ion of the 
= eee = amor gs econ Platforms 
station under the permanen hed beyond School- 
4 and 5, until it has reac sane angles under 
street. Then it is taken almost at right ang 


just before crossing t 


503 


the Company’s property to Leeming-street, and will 
resume its present course at a point near to the Mil- 
lane Gasworks. The line within Bradford itself is 
just over two miles in length, and the book of refer- 
ence contains the names of the owners of no less 
than 455 lots of Property to be consulted, provided 
powers be obtained. 

_.PROPOSED New PIER AT ROCK FERRY.—Mr. 
Charles Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Birkenhead, 
has submitted the following report to the Ferry 
Committee of the Corporation iu regard to the new 
pier, bridge, and stage proposed to be erected at 
Rock Ferry :—The proposed pier is to be constructed 
on the northerly side of the existing stone slip, 
immediately adjoining it at the shore end, and 
being about 26 ft. 6 in. from it at the outer or river 
end. The pier for a length of about 27 ft. at the 
shore end is proposed to be constructed solid of 
masonry and concrete, and then continued in iron 
supported on cast columns for a distance of 791 ft. 
Gin. from the river wall. It is provided with a 
shelter 16 ft. long in the middle, and a further 
shelter at the end or bridge-head 16 ft. long. The 
floor is of redwood 52 § ft. above ordnance datum, 
and there is a rail barrier down the centre dividing 
the pier into two widths. The bridge is 160 ft. long 
and to ft. 6 in. wide. It is hinged to the pier at its 
upper end, and at the lower end rests directly on the 
stage, and has anelm fleor. The stage is 150 ft. 
long and 32 ft. wide, carried on ten tioating pon- 
toons, of which the two end ones are made V shaped 
toact as cutwaters, and the four centre ones are 
lengthened under the bridge so as to give additional 
buoyancy and steadiness. It is proposed to moor 
the stage in such a position that at low water the 
outer face will not be less than so ft. from the end 
of the old slip, by two breast moorings, each 40 
fathoms, two end moorings, each 7o fathoms, and 
two river face moorings, each 50 fathoms long. The 
estimated cost of the works is the same as that 
included in the Parliamentary estimate, viz., 15,0001. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NEWS. 


St. HELENS.—The St. Helens Parliamentary Com- 
mittee have resolved that the powers for the con- 
struction of tramways tu be applied for, be amended 
as follows :—The proposed tramway to Whiston to 
be extended to Rainhill ; the tramway to Sutton to 
be extended to St. Helens Junction ; the terminus of 
the proposed tramway at Parr to be the junction of 
Newton-road with Derbyshire Hill-road: the 
terminus of the proposed tramway at Haydock, to 
be the junction of Church-road with Kenyon’s-lane ; 
the terminus of the proposed tramway to City 
Windle, to be the junction of Hard-lane with Moss 
Bank-road ; that application be made for power to 
lay tramways to the depot at Boundary-road, and to 
the depot at Parr. At a meeting of the Tramways 
Sub-Committee, Dr. Hopkinson submitted a report 
as to the introduction of electric traction. It was 
resolved that for the purpose of the generating- 
station the Boundary-road site be adopted, and the 
generating plant erected there, the steam to be 
supplied from the refuse destructor, also proposed 
to be erected on the said site ; that on this assump- 
tion Dr. Hopkinson be requested to prepare a 
specification for the erection of the station, and for 
the system of overhead conductors. The Local 
Government Board have sanctioned the borrowing 
by the Corporation of 16,500/. for electric light 
extension in the borough. 

LLANDUDNO.—Mr. F. H. Tulloch, M.Inst.C.E., re- 
cently held an inquiry at Llandudno, on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, into an application by 
the Llandudno Urban District Council for powers 
to borrow a sum of 25,000/. for the erection of 
electric lighting works and the provision of a 
refuse destructor. Mr. A. H. Preece, the engi- 
neer, explained the details of the electric light- 
ing works, which it was intended to erect near the 
present gasworks. There would be two engines 
and dynamos, of 250 horse-power each, and also a 
large reserve battery, sufficient to supply the 
requirements of the town in case of any failure in 
the ordinary plant. The system to be adopted in 
the town was the three-wire system, and the scheme 
had been approved of by the Board of Trade. Mr. 
Preece also explained the manner in which feeders 
might be provided. It was proposed to place thirty 
arc lights on the promenade, extending as far as 
Penrhyn Crossing, and twenty other are lights in 
Mostyn-street and the streets crossing thence to the 
promenade, making fifty in all, each of 1,200 candle- 
wer. The electric lighting portion of the scheme 
would cost 15,3004, and 1,000/. had been allowed 
for contingencies. Mr. Stephenson, the Council's 
engineer, explained the plans of the destruc- 
tor, which would consume about fifteen tons of 
refuse in twenty-four hours, the present average 
being about thirty tons per day. The estimate for 
the erection of this portion of the works was 


85911. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The President has just officially opened 
the new Hopital Boucicaut, which occupies a site 
30,000 square metres between the Rue de la Con- 
vention, Rue Lourmel, Rue Cevennes, and Rue 
Lacordaire. The hospital consists of eight pavilions 





constructed in brick and iron, and planned and built 
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~ on the most approved sanitary 
in the eldest of 5 Mitge gee 
been 3,700,000 
oat ap aden 
the architect, M. oommolt ) 
demolish the old buildings of the Hotel Dieu which 
are still in existence, and to replace them by modern 
buildings. The scheme is to comprise also (and 
“we hear it with some alarm) the “restoration 
of the church of St. Julien pO gocnne Rome 


een added to the 
“ Museum, with a design permeating the scene of 
the Feast of Pentecost. It been for 
~ a long time in the sacristy of the Abbey of St. 
Denis, and appears to be a specimen of German art 
of the twelfth century.——An interesting exhibition 
of etchings by Waltner is open at the Goupil gallery 
in the Boulevard des ——It is 
to rebuild the Mairie of the eighth ment 
in the Rue Faubourg St. Honoré.——The Municipal 
Council of Paris has decided to form a new square 
on Montmartre, on the below the front of 
the Church of the Sacré > 
of 800,000 francs.——The “ Association Provinciale 
des Architects Francais” has founded an annual 
competition for a medal and a travelling 
studentship. The programme, 1898, is 
“A notary’s house in an im; t rural district. 
——-The ‘Cathedral of Laon is being opened 
‘out by the removal of various mean buildings which 
have growa up around it during the last century. 
~-Some curious frescoes have been discovered in 
the church of St. Clement, near Lunéville, on the 
Walls and the vaulting, and hitherto hidden under a 
coating of plaster. — from the fifteenth 
century, and are attributed to the Strasburg 
painters employed by René II. of Lorraine. ae 
represent the Nativity, the martyrdom of 
Sebastian, the Crucifixion, and various legendary 
subjects ——It is proposed to construct on the shores 
of the lake of Thau (Hérault) a great foundry 
establishment of the same kind as that of Creusot, 
wifich will be one of the most important in France, and 
will employ 5,000 hands.——-The Municipal Council 
of Oran has decided on the erection of a theatre. 
_——The new Cathedral at Tunis is to be inaugurated 
on, Christmas day. It is built of Tunisian marble, 
in Romanesque style, and is not yet quite completed, 
the towers not yet having been carried up their full 
height. 
GeERMANY.—There is a considerable demand in 
South Germany at present for cheap photo- 
raphs of the principal national collections, and 
fae Bruckmann have commenced ogee 
a=series — with the Munich galleries, whic 
are consid y superior to the cheap 
graphs so often met with—The Oranien 
at. Berlin is to be rebuilt. This is one of 
the last bridges that will have to be recon- 
structed under the great scheme of canal and 
river regulations which has been undertaken at 
Berlin.——Professor Hermann Prell has just re- 


ceived a commission from the Emperor to paint] i 
some large frescoes at the new German Embassy in| tear of 


Rome.-——Considerable. street improvements are 
again pripeees at Berlin, with regard to which 
K 


Baurath Kylimann seems to be the prime mover. 


have a considerable reputation for the excellent 
paths reserved for horsemen, is now to be provided 
with paths for cycles; these will be about 9 ft. 
widé, will have a total le of 45 kilometres, 
and will run in all Pte iy ne§ the wood. 

We hear of a considerable number of minor com- 
petitions being held in Germany, including one foria 
town-hall at Stolp, a gymnasium at Hanau, and the 
deyelopment of an estate at Cassel ——At Munich 
there is to be next year a machi exhibition of 
considerable im; ce, and particular attention is 
to be given to the question of protecting machinery 
stefianis ~The Cental idents to the 

€ 


att nts.——The Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung 
of the 27th ult. published an extensive obituary 
notice of Wilhelm von Riehl, the late Director of 
the National Museums of Bavaria, who died in his 
seventy-fifth year. His work was of considerable 
importance in the development of the great national 
collettions in Bavaria. 


« a ae ae eee 
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PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—The practice of the late Mr. W. S. Cross will be 
carried on at the same address, 18, Outer Temple, 
Strand, by his son, Mr. W. T. A. Cross, in partnershi 
with Mr. A. A. Kekwick (who was associated wit 
the ‘late Mr. Cross for twenty years), under the 
style of W. S. Cross & Kekwick. 


AN AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM.—At Charing Cross 
Hotéh on Monday a demonstration was given of 
Pearson’s Patent Automatic Fire Alarm, the object 
of which is to give immediate indication of an out- 
break of fire inany building in which the instrument 
is placed. The invention, which is fitted throu 
out wraps Se Hotel, consists of a ther- 
mougeter e sixes pattern with a ial fluid 
and a mercurial column. Two Ps sam wires 
are fused the glass on the rising side of the 
column at an i 
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engineer, amounts to about 80,0007. The Cor- 
poration propose to acquire some house property 
at Grove-street-gate, in owt Ae hang Barnes- 


London, Brighton, and South Coast's branch to 
Deptford Wharf, and it is intended that the 
Admiralty shall be authorised, by statute, to con- 
struct junctions therewith for service of the 
Victualling Yard. The tion seek powers to 
apply the market revenue, and to borrow on 
the security of the market, for vet eg Bape ir 


spossessed 
tenants. In two years (1895 to 1897) the market 
increased from 48,577 to 200,426 cattle, 

besides large numbers of sheep. 
New ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES.—We have re- 
ceived a description of the “new foliated rolled 
”" manufactured by 
t, 


pany a sample of “ Talcine,” which is described as a 
new lubricant for commutators. 


apt to put too much oil on the commutator or to 
use unsuitable oils, which carbonise and cause short 
circuiting with violent sparking and other troubles. 
If “Talcine” is used, all that it is necessary to do 
is to rub a stick of it very lightly a few times across 
the commutator, By doing this, and at the same 
time cleaning it thoroughly from dirt, grit, and oil, 
Cr erty Cees eee 

so appreciated by engineers, which is a sure 
indication of ‘careful running 

THE CANON HOARE EMORIAL, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS.—The Canon Hoare prgeagr he sd ne 
ooeeee at Tunbridge Wells the of 
aidstone. The memorial, rests on a granite 
pla, consists of a base of dark Pennant stone, 
rom which rises a Gothic structure, built of local 
stages are square, buttresses at the angles, and 
on the front is an enriched panel con 
medallion thea elnare rd oare scul in 
statuary marble. m ion has been executed 
pe Roe IR lr. gran Aa a em Below this is a 
marble within a carved border bearing an 
inscription. Hped soblesfmebery aed gere-fse 
Sr tae which runs 
a band gaye te ae parapet is an 
octagonal e pane ‘aces surrounded b 

ornamented and The four ie 

pas pls 

Evan and connected with the ‘part 


| 
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Board, held an inquiry at Scarboro gh on the sot) 


ult. in connexion with the a: cation of the Scar. 


n to borrow 6201, to 


The Borough Engineer (Mr. Hw 

Smith) gave evidence in su of the siplication 
MK. URCH.—A Meeting of 
n Churches Act 

_ held at Birmingham on the rst inst. to consider 


ers for the site and building of Christch h 
which occupied a Position at the core 
of New-street and w. The edifice, which 


was built under an Act of Parliament, is one which 
was regi as no longer red, and the funds 
deri from the sale are ble to the erection 
of a church or churches elsewhere. The building 
was sold to et of adjos . the Colmore Estate, wh; 
own a great Ng property, for 65,000/, 
sca a BUILDERS Ass0CiATION ~The 

annual meeting e members of th 
Bolton Master Builders’ was held at the 
offices, 11, lane, on the 23rd ult, under 
the presidency of Mr. J. H. Marsden. The report 


were . unanimously. The 

following is a summary of the report read by Mr. F 
W. Briscoe :—In submitting their eighteenth annual 
report your Committee have pleasure in recording 
the fact that during the past year there have been 
no serious points of contention between the em. 
ape and operatives in any branch of the trade. 
trade has been hg fl well employed, and 

has been plentiful, but the plasterers have 


z 


labour 
lectrical | found occasionally a scarcity of good men. The 
report 


deals in detail with the various disputes, and 

on to say that the bricklayers signed new 
in May, a prominent feature being that wages 
up to rod, . The slaters also signed 
Their wages were 
increased from 814d. to od. per hour, the original 
Mill sawyers 
ier 8}4d. per hour were granted an 
jon trading 


iy 


regards eo. dlectstaty, and water fittings and 


had not only competed 

ith tradesmen, but secured the sole agency 
for certain goods, and tradesmen in the 
trade furnished 


district to purchase from them. This was neither 


ust nor equitable. It was a striking fact that the 
i the largest number of 

of any trade in the country. This 

was to the frequent revising of the 


rules. In 197 disputes there were 370,022 hours lost 
by cessation o work, carpenters and joiners heading 

list and brickla and masons following.— 
A vote of thanks having been passed to the Presi- 
dent, officers, and Committee for their services 
during the past year, Mr. Marsden was elected to 
chair, and Mr. vce ag Mena 

re-appointed Vice-President, and Mr. aginnis 
Povameter The Committee was then appointed a 
follows, viz. :— Carpenters and Joiners’ Branch! 
Messrs. A. Atherton, W. Cunliffe, R. W. Kenyon, 
and W. Townson ; Bricklayers’ Branch: Messrs. 
Bradbury, , Scowcroft, and Talbot; 
Plumbers’ Branch : | 


i 
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Messrs. Cuerden, Jones, Ler, 
and Vause; Slaters’ Branch: Messrs. Councillor 


t Bolton on the 
Executive Committee. It was resolved that the 


ing of . i 
t of a City Engineer 
to succeed Mr. mobiots, said on November 18 the 


ore of the Health Committee had been con 
frmed without question, that resolution woul! hv: 
become binding on the Council, and wi 4 
ledge they would have fixed a salary and deter 


procedure to be taken as Tegarde 








pec. 11, 1897] 


== trical tramway system. It 
deal with the arya course a it appoint 
i the 3oth was his view peer saa be me 
the Scar. , committee to panel of i ngs the 
V 6201. to to move Te ee valete Oh d stment of 
ve Patt, Health Come r be not approved, and that a special 
tion of te City Bai ointed, consisting of Messrs. T. 
a wee ereeg ee Banner, Bowring, Paull, Oulton, 
licati ¥. Hughes, Arthur Forwood, to r and report 
one and Sir ions a8 to such appointment and 
oath the oe fice to the Council, and that the 
om ct the duties pres be 1,500/. per annum.” Captain 
ea pearance et the motion, which was defeated 
- “am _ Mr. Edwardes proposed a further 
ws by 58 00 7 that the resolution of the Health 
¢, Which amendment— November 18, 1897, a8 to adver- 
Se Celis City Engineer be amended by 
— pra herd pote i aon a Mr. Petrie sakaadiad 
Jon 9 i > . * . 
building = poise Bee’ was then put, and defeated by 30 
Ate, who yotes to 20. ear 
/ERPOOL ¢ COUNCIL AND CONTRACTS.—At 
mo a phar pelo Liverpool City Council, Mr. 
: of : bin Banner moved the reinstating of the 
dat the per” orders numbered 90, 91, and 92, as 
» under oar hee committee interested in contracts 
: report an from time io time add oy the list of —— 
2 +6 name of any person or firm 
he tan a et aa te We of Corporation 
fonda st Hg i, or firm shail be 
cording eee to sign an cohatohing in the following 
ve been im, to be supplied by the Town Clerk :—‘ And 
the em- ' ) hereby undertake, in carrying out any 
oh oad pep Egor caahage ag sarge 
7a y the rate 
rs have boar recognised and agreed upon between the 
n. The trades-unions and the employers respectively, in the 
tes, and locality in which the work for carrying out the 
ed_new contract is to be performed, or such rate of wages 
t wages and hours as are equivalent thereto, and that 
' Signed ) will not transfer, assign, or underlet, 
S were directly or indirectly, the contract or any part, 
original share, or interest therein, without the written 
awyers consent of the Corporation under the hand 
ted an of the Town Clerk, and that (— ) agree to 
trading a condition being inserted in the contract 
ed, and to carry out this undertaking.’ In all contracts 
rge the entered into with any person or firm on the list of 
oth as Corporation contractors, other than contracts for 
gs and the supply of unmanufactured or patent articles, 
mpeted stores, materials; or natural ucts, a convenant 
agency of condition to the same effect as the foregoing 
in the undertaking shall be inserted. In case any con- 
neither tractor shall, in the opinion of the committee having 
hat the control of his contract, fail to comply with the 
ber of covenant in his contract with regard to sub-letting, 
._ This wages, and hours of labour, the committee may 
of the direct the name of such contractor to be struck off 
io lost the list of ion contractors, and his name 
eading shall not be again added to the list except by order 
¢- of such committee.” Mr. Banner ht that the 
. Presi rejection of this resolution left the Council in a 
ao dped position of having no standing orders which applied 
cted to to fair wages, aa he was confident that the spirit 
Altham which existed in 1891, and which, if he was right, 
agpnass was really intensified now, required that something 
wad 28 should be adopted so as to insist that those who 
ranch! dealt with the Corporation should treat their 
a ay employees in the most fair and liberal spirit. What 
— be pressed for was the insertion of the words “ or 
albot ; such rate of wages and hours as are equivalent 
b Ler, thereto.” Unless these words were inserted, they 
~are would be placing themselves entirely in the hands of 
ranch : the trades-unions in reference to any work given 
cage! out by the Corporation. He should be the last to 
LFoape reject the claims of the trades-unions, but he did not 
nohs consider that he was justified in asking the Council 
te catirely to place themselves in their hands. Did 
shes they believe that if this clause were adopted, by 
one striking out the words “or equivalent thereto,” the 
sea trades-unionists would not push on and insist that 
sd the same clause should be adopted as regarded all 
a special work for the Council? Fair wages must be 
las considered as of the first necessity in contracts made 
to the with the Corporation, but apart from these there 
the Were many firms who did not employ exclusively 
. ihe ‘rades-unionists, but who at the same time paid fair 
ets: Alderman Radcliffe seconded the motion. 
meet- poe |. R. Grant moved, as an amendment, the 
od prem of the words “or such rate of wages and 
hoeet ,_ufs as are equivalent thereto,” The clause referred 
es the had been termed the “ fair- ” clause, but 
arte ese words were used with such wide effect that it 
, was Rory thing but fair in its actual application. Mr. 
operat cane d seconded the amendment, which was 
veo was sop to 34. Ultimately the original motion 
" 
ani I REREDOS, St. JOHN'S CHURCH, WATERLOO-ROAD, 
deter- ““XDOX.~The Bishop of Southwark recently dedi- 
od the a at St. John’s, Waterloo-road, an oak reredos, 
pecial mich has been erected by the parishioners as a 
c the ‘nal of the Diamond Jubilee. The reredos is 


Ot Cary : 
operly from design, 2 the work has been carried out 


.., sesigns by Mr. G. H. ‘ellowes-Prynne. It is 
Ping tied into three porti The Semis contains 
large wan Panels, is surmounted by a circular pediment 
4310 The alte, Y™panum, on two columns. 
ety the tar has been raised on three marble st and 
ple to da sacrarium has been tiled black 
P ith ut® marble. The walls have been panelled 
Free wu. cak, and a sedilia has been erected. 
ouncil out of the se geATION, ROYAL EXCHANGE.—The 
again, by different don yey —— mals Sete preload 





THE BUILDER. 


Royal Exchange has advanced a further stage. The 
subject for the latest panel is an historical episode— 
“William the Conqueror granting a charter to the 
citizens of London "—by Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A. 
Itis the gift of the Mercers’ Company, and the 
canvas was successfully stretched on to its frame on 
Friday last week in the Exchange, preparatory to 
being placed solidly in its niche in the north-west 
corner, 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES or SCOTLAND.—The 
annual meeting of this Society was held on the 30th 
ult., in gry ay hg Balfc ur Paul, Lyon King 
of Arms, in the chair. The following are the office. 
bearers for the ensuing year :—President, the 
Marquis of Lothian; vice-presidents, J. Balfour 
Paul, Lyon King of Arms, Major-General Sir R. 
Murdoch Smith, and the Hon. John Abercromby :; 
secretaries, David Christison, M.D. and Robert 
Munro, M.D.; foreign secretaries, Sir Arthur 
Mitchell, K.C.B., M.D., LL.D., and Thomas Graves 
Law; treasurer, J. H. Cunningham ; curators, 
Robert Carfrae and Professor Duns, D.D. - curator 
of coins, Adam B. Richardson ; librarian, James 
Curle ; councillors, Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.. and 
John Ritchie Findlay; representing the board of 
trustees, Charles J. Guthrie, Thomas Ross, Gilbert 
Goudie, Reginald McLeod, C.B.: Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P.; John Horne Stevenson, and 
Alexander J. S. Brook. From the annual report it 
appeared that the museum had been visited by 
22,310 persons during the year, and that the number 
of objects of antiquity added to the collection had 
been 135 by donation, and 370 by purchase ; while 
seventy-seven volumes of books have been added 
to the library by donation and 102 by purchase, and 
the binding of 150 volumes has been proceeded 
with. Among the more important donations to the 
museum is the series of articles discovered during 
the excavation of the Roman Camp at Ardoch, 
undertaken by the Society last summer, which have 
been presented by Colonel Home Drummond, of 
Blair Drummond, the proprietor. 

THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF THE RUSSIAN 
PEASANTRY.—Under the auspices of the Ruskin 
Society of Glasgow, Madam Pogosky delivered on 
the 2oth ult., in the Lesser Hall, 100, West Regent- 
street, a lecture on “ The Arts and Industries of the 
Russian Peasantry.” Madam Pogosky, in the course 
of her lecture, said that if she had to speak of the 
Russian national arts and crafts she would confine 
her remarks mostly to the peasantry, because those 
arts and industries had been perfectly ignored by 
the other classes up to the last twenty years. The 
peasants not only practised those from time imme- 
morial, but also preserved the old traditions in their 
songs, legends, rights, customs, and handicrafts. The 
Russian peasantry lived in communities, a social 
form which had disappeared everywhere in Europe 
but Russia, and which influenced their life greatly. 
Their houses were built in one or two streets, and 
were not scattered. The home industries as they 
appear now are much more specialised, and things 
which were made by peasants only for their own use, 
or at most for the local markets, were now made by 
the thousand and by the million, and found their 
way to large towns, although very often under a 
foreign name. Those villages had naturally developed 
some special industry. For instance, in one village 
every man and boy was a silversmith, and they sup- 

lied the whole of Russia with silver—silver-gilt cheap 
jewellery, enamelled spoons, holy images, chains, 
and rings ; another large village on the Volga was 
engaged in making fishing-nets ; and a third was 
netting webs of the finest kind for flour-mills, &c. 
In a large village in the province of Kazan all the 
men had taken to making ornaments of a composi- 
tion metal made by themselves, and they were 
carried by pedlars to the remotest parts of the 
Caucasus, Bessarabia, and Siberia. The women of 
the same village were the best lace-makers in 
Russia. The peasantry of Nijnj Novgorod, having 
very little land, and being surrounded by immense 
forests belonging to the Crown, were specially 
famous for woodwork of every description. This 
industry had not heen altogether degraded, although 
the low prices necessitated quickness in work. 

FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. — Mr. Potter, the 
manager of the “ United Kingdom Terra-cotta Fire 
and Sound-Proof Brick Company,” writes :—“ In 
your issue of the 27th ult. I noticed an article under 
the above heading, in which reference was made to 
a paper read. by Mr. C. T. Purdie, before the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, in which 
Mr. Purdie calls attention to a “porous material 
made of sawdust and clay,” stating that, in his 
opinion, this material will resist any combination uf 
heat and water. May I be allowed to call your 
attention to the fact that this material has been se 
on the English market, by my company, for severa 
years, and I should be very pleased to submit 
sample, for testing, to any of yourreaders on receipt 

ication. : 

‘fa NGDON-DAVIES ALTERNATING CURRENT 
Moror—One of the strongest objections urged 
against the pr gtonge Ser gene system of supply bes 
that it cannot be uti for power purposes 25 
readily as’ direct current. The motor invented by 
Mr. Langdon-Davies and now manufactured by the 
Davies’ Motor Company goes a long way to remove 
this objection. From careful tests made on a 
4 horse-power motor an of over eo 
cent. was obtained for all loads between 1°5 49 “3 
brake horse-power. This compares very favourably 
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with the efficiency of a direct current motor of the 
Same power. As the motor is an induction motor it 
has no commutator or brushes, and so there is 
absolutely no sparking. The only wearing parts 
are the bearings which Support the armature, or 
rotor as it is more correctly called in this 
case, and 30 the cost of repairs will be a 
minimum. The motors are nearly twice as expen- 
Sive as direct current motors, but they are very 
compact and light and run with very little noise. 
The latest form of Langdon-Davies motor is an im- 
provement on the ones reported on so favourably by 
Professor Silvanus Thompson two years ago. [f 
the Supply Company charge 3d. per unit for power, 
then for a 3 horse-power motor the cost per horse 
power hour will be 3d. The Davies Motor Company 
are prepared to let out motors by the month at a 
moderate rental, and, as they are all accurately 
tested for brake horse-power before they leave the 
works, manufacturers can calculate exactly what 
power obtained by their means will cost. 

THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ Association. — 
Subsequently to the recent visit of this Associatien 
to Belgium, on which occasion the Association were 
received by the King of the Belgians at his palace, 
an elegantly bound copy of the “ Special Belgian 
Number” of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Fournal was 
sent to the King, and the following autograph letter 
has been received in acknowledgment :—“ Dear Sir 
Hugh,—You have been good enough to send me the 
special number of the journal of the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association containing a record of their 
recent visit to Belgium. I thank you, and ask you 
to convey to the members of the council of that 
Association my sincere thanks for the attention they 
have shown in sending me, through your kind inter- 
position, their interesting report.—Believe me, dear 
Sir Hugh, with my best rega -ds,—LEopo.p.” 

CARPENTERS’ COMPANY'S EXAMINATIONS.—The 
annual examination in Building and Sanitary Con- 
struction held by the Carpenters’ Company took 
place at their hall on December 2 and 4. Among 
the examiners present were Professors Banister 
Fletcher and T. Roger Smith, Mr. Henry Robinson, 
Dr. A. Wynter Blyth, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt 
(President of the Architectural Association), and Mr. 
W. Shepherd (President of the Institute of Builders). 
The number of candidates who entered was larger 
than in the previous year. The names of the suc- 
cessful candidates, arranged in order of merit, are as 
follows :—Silver medals: Messrs. S. A. Switzer and 
H. F. Bridel. Bronze medals: Messrs. H. C. Grubb, 
F. Hartnoll, Jno. Sanderson, and Jno. Parham. 
Certificates : Messrs. H. S. Higlett, E. J. Simmons, 
A. Thomas, H. Herbert, and H.T. Hunt. Passed : 
Messrs. F. Dawkins, Geo. Ellis, J. Landen, E. W 
Turner, W. W. Winn, Jas. Nighy, H. Body, R. H 
Ellis, and A. S. Henley. Mr. Alfred Carter obtained 
marks entitling him to a silver medal, which, as he 
already holds it, cannot be awarded to him again. 

PETRIFITE, LimiTED.—A company has been 
formed with a capital of 300,000/., divided into 
300,000 shares of 1/. each, to acquire the patents for 
Petrifite Cement ; the leasehold magnesite quarries, 
about 5,000 acres in extent, in the Island of Eubcea, 
Greece ; and plant, machinery, &c., at Blackwell ; 
and also to carry on and grant licences for the manu- 
facture and sale of Petrifite and its products, and to 
sell raw and calcined magnesite in all countries. As 
most of our readers are aware, Petrifite is a white 
cement composed chiefly of magnesite, which, when 
mixed with water, will solidity or bind together 
almost any kind of waste material, such as slate dust, 
sea sand, road sweepings, sawdust, common earth, 
&c, From these and other materials, building blocks, 
paving slabs, imitation woods, &c., can be formed, 
and the material will be supplied at from 303. per 
ton upwards ; 35 bushels going to the ton against 
20 bushels of Portland cement. The results of 
the tests by Messrs. D. Kirkaldy & Son were 
printed in our issue for November 13, as 
well as other information about the material. 
Under the purchase agreement the vendors under- 
take to transfer to the company the lease of other 
magnesite quarries at Afrati,in the same locality, 
ever 1,000 acres in extent, held for an unexpired 
termof upwards of seventetn years, or, if they are 
unable to do so, 10,000/. in shares will be de- 
ducted from the purchase price. It is estimated 
that the average annual sale of Petrifite will 
average 100,000 tons, and an average gross profit 
of 20s. per ton is expected. A yearly sale of 30,000 
tons of magnesite is anticipated, yielding a net 
profit of 15,0001. per annum, The purchase price 
has been fixed by the vendors, who are the pro- 
moters of the company, at the sum of anes 
payable as to 80,000/. in fully paid-up ae 3 ery 
35,000/. in cash, and as to the balance of — ~ 
either in cash or fully paid shares, or partly in , 
at the option of the directors. 





—_—* 
, -— - 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


EN JOINERS.—A dispute has occurred in 
He voiners? dade in Aberdeen. The local union 
(Associated Carpenters and Joiners) last month 
demanded from and after February 1 next, an eight 
hours day, an increase of standard rate of wages 
from 8d. to od. per hour, and a rise in the opines 
for demolishing houses and for country work. 
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-an injunction to restrain the defendants, who are 





























' 
used to agree ooh, ee that the by- 
Byes set vide that a conference 


laws mutually on pro 4 
must take 7 all points advanced timeously. It is 
feared the dispute will result either in a strike or a 


lock-out. AS toe 


LEGAL. 
LIGHT AND AIR CASES. 


In the Division on the 3rd inst., Mr. 
ustice Ramer aed the case of Carter v. Spenser, 
wrner, and Boldero. 

Mr. Alexander, Q.C., said this was a motion for 





drapers in the City, from building so as to 

udees the plaintiff's ancient lights. He was, how- 
ever, glad to say that the parties had come to an 
arrangement, and the solicitors had signed terms. 
He proposed, therefore, to take an order staying all 
further proceedings upon those terms, with liberty 
to apply to enforce those terms if necessary. 

Mr. Justice Romer: I suppose the terms are such 
that I can make an order ? 
_= Mr. Alexander : Oh, yes, my lord. The defendants 
pay the plaintiff 1002. damages and costs as between 
sohcitor and client. 

Order accordingly. 





in the same Court the case of Crane v. The Not- 
tingham and County Constitutional Club, Limited, 
came on for hearing, it being a motion by the 
plaintiff for an injunction to restrain the defendants 
from interfering with the plaintiff's light and air. 

Mr. Neville, Q.C., for the plaintiff, said his client 
way non compos mentis, and was suing by his next ; 
friend. The learned counsel then handed up a 
motel to his Lordship and pointed out how the 

tiff’s windows had been affected by what the 
letbadants had done, and how the light and air 
originally were enjoyed by the plaintiff, and the 

ight to which the defendants had built. 

r. Micklem, for the defendants, said that before 
this action was begun he gave an undertaking in the 
t of the notice of motion. 

r. Neville: I am now asking for a mandatory 
injunction. 

is Lordship : Can you try the case on affidavit 
ev e? The sole question is whether there 
shall be simply damages or a mandatory in- 

unction. 

: ie Micklem: That is so, my lord. But some- 
thing turns upon conversations some time before 
the issue of the writ, and upon the affidavits as they 
statid there is a difference between us. 

Mr. Justice Romer: I do not intend to try this 
case twice, and I will try it speedily. What do you 
say to this: affidavit evidence and cross-examina- 
tion of any witnesses if desired—and I will try it on 
Tuesday week ? 

Both the counsel agreed that would be the most 
convenient course, and accordingly the motion stood 
for trial on Tuesday week, each party to give notice 
whtich witnesses they wanted to cross-examine and 
those witnesses to attend in Court, the whole 
question of costs to be dealt with at the trial. 





\ JUBILEE STANDS, 


A CASE under the London Building Act, in con- 
nexion with the inspection of stands to view the 
Jubilee Procession, was decided by Mr. Fenwick at 
Southwark Police-court on the 3oth ult. Messrs. 
Patrick & Son, builders, of Westminster Bridge- 
road, were summoned by Mr. Bernard Dicksee, 
District Surveyor, for the non-payment of 232. 12s. 6d., 
his fees for inspecting a number of stands erected by 
the defendants within the premises of Messrs. Day & 
Martin, Limited, Borough-road. 

At previous hearings evidence was given that the 
stands in question were inspected on the com- 
plainant’s behalf by a young man named Brown, 
who-was not a qualified surveyor, and it was con- 
tended that Mr. Dicksee ought to have personally 
inspected them. 

Mr. Washington appeared for the complainant ; 
and for the defendants Mr. George Elliott and Mr. 
Gordon Davies were instructed by Messrs. Edwin & 
Son. 

The magistrate,in giving judgment, said the work 
of surveying and inspecting was obviously work of 
a personal character, involving the exercise of pro- 
fessional skill, judgment, and experience, and in his 
opinien, such work could only be performed by the 
District Surveyor himself, an assistant surveyor, or 
by his deputy duly appointed under Section 142. 
To hold the contrary would have the result that in 
no case need the surveyor personally visit the 
premises. He could sit in his office, and sanction, 
or disapprove, upon reports brought to him by his 
clerk, or series of clerks, and he (the magistrate) 
was confident that that was not the intention of the 
statute. Therefore, he non-suited the complainant, 
but would grant a case if desired. The whole matter 
arose out of the fact that the district allotted to the 
complainant was too large for him, and that more 
assistahts were required.—Morning Advertiser. 





_ THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 







pores -gecpeateatie Ngee and has been built 
over with a serpentine road, the ends of which are 
at the western and eastern ends of the crescent. 
Thus three closely-packed lines of houses have been 

on the property, and in the serpentine 
thoroughfare—Carysfort-road—spaces had been left 
for the formation of a small inner crescent. All 
this was done before the Act of 1894 came in 
operation. «In November, 1895, the defendant 
started to build on the smaller crescent, but the 
County Council refused to give its assent. 
case ultimately came before this Court, when the 
defendant contended that as he had commenced to 
lay out the land before the ing of the Act he 
did not need the consent of Council to proceed 
with the work as required by the Act of 1894. 

Mr. d’Eyncourt found in favour of the defendant, 
but the County Council took the case to the High 
Court, and the judges (Justices Wright and 
Kennedy) then reversed the decision. The 
matter now came up for Mr. d’Eyncourt to impose 
penalties, but Mr. Salter, who appeared for the 
defendant, wished to reopen: the case on the ground 
that the judges had only decided one of the three 
points which the magistrate submitted for their 
decision. 

Mr. Chilvers, for the County Council, said that the 
whole matter was argued in the High Court, and the 
judges dealt with all the points in their judgment, 
although in their order it was only mentioned that 
they found that the 'work was wrongfully com- 
menced or recommenced after the Act of 1894 came 
into operation. 

Mr. d’Eyncourt said his view of the order of the 
High Court was that he was wrong, and that he 
was directed to reverse the decision altogether. 
He should therefore impose a penalty of 3/., with 
2l. 2s. costs. 
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THE COMBINED DRAINAGE QUESTION. 


AT the North London Police-court, on the rst inst. 
the owners of Nos, 116 to 138, Culford-road, Kings- 


the instance of the Hackney Vestry, to show cause 
why should not make good the defective drain- 
age of the houses. Mr. Tiddeman prosecuted for 
the Vestry; Mr. Walter Windsor defended. Mr. 
Tiddeman said in this case the drainage of twelve 
houses was affected. The question would be raised, 
he believed, that this was a combined system of 
drainage. He should prove, however, that the 
drainage was laid with the consent of the Vestry, or 
the Hackney Board of Works, as it then was, and if 
the magistrate was satisfied that such consent had 
been given, then the drainage was repairable by the 
owners, and not by the Local Authorities. The 
Vestry now asked for orders ifor the abatement of 
the nuisance. Mr. James Lovegrove, Surveyor to 
the Vestry, produced the plan submitted for the 
drainage of these houses in June, 1857. In cross- 
examination the witness admitted that he refused to 
give his sanction to the plan as originally submitted 
by the builder. The builder proposed that the out- 
fall should be between No. 116 and a brick wall. 
The witness required that the outfall should be 
between No. 130 and 132. The witness now 
found that the plan had been carried out as ori- 
nally by the builder and not as pac 
y the d of Works. Mr. Windsor on this sub- 
mitted that the consent of the Local Authority had 
not been given to the system that was laid : 
therefore the drain became a public sewer, and as 
such was repairable by the Vestry. Mr. d’Eyncourt 
said that the Surveyor’s evidence appeared to put 
the Vestry out of court. Mr, Tiddeman, however, 
contended that it was the system of drainage which 
was a ved by the Board of Works, and the fact 
that the builder had not carried ouf that which the 
ioe nap age done could not relieve 
¢ present owners from responsibility. Mr. 
Windsor said it was the duty +4 the Board of 
Works to see that the plans as they approved them 
should be carried out. Mr. d’Eyncourt said that he 
was inclined to support Mr. Windsor’s contention, 
but he should adjourn the case in order that he 
might look into the cases on the point. Mr. 
Windsor: My contention is py Ponce by two cases : 
“ Crawshaw v. Taylor” and “Harland v. Lazarus.” 
The latter is quite a recent case.—The summonses 
1 hen 
n case in the same road the sa 
was raised, it being contended that as the ovgual 
plan showed the water-closet and sink at the side of 
the house, whereas in point of fact it was placed at 
the back, the whole system became a sewer repair- 
able by the Vestry. Mr. d’Eyncourt held, however, 
that sanitary arrangements of a single house 
could not affect the common drain. He therefore 
made the order asked for by the Vestry, with 23s. 
costs.—Morning Advertiser, 





ACTION AGAINST THE SHEFFIELD ICE 
COMPANY, 





At..the North London Police-court, on the 30th 
ult., Mr. d'Eyncourt had before him the case of the 


At Sheffield County Court, on the end inst., before 


Molloy, contractor, — Croft, against th. 


land, were summoned, before Mr. d’Eyncourt, at in 


Limited, to recover the sum of 24!, rss alee: 
done, was furt 
apc B ng T. E. Ellison appeared for cong 
» and Mr. W. E. Clegg represented the defendant 
company. The case for the plaintiff was that he 
entered into a contract to pull down certain oj 


h the contract 

ee ee that the sinki 
well was stopped before the work war” 
pleted upon the instructions of the company's arch 
efendant company had paid him th. 
sum of sol. on account of work done, but plainti 


tin an account for 74/. 12s, iving 
. paid on account, and saking = 
balance of 24/. 158., now set forth in 
defendants repudiated this claim on 
plaintiff had not completed his con. 
such instructions to cease work 4s 
were given to him by their archj. 
further contended that, cop. 

work done, plaintiff had 
the sum of Sol. given on 
account. They would not have paid him this 
they not ed that he was going to 

finish the contract. On behalf of plaintiff he him- 


tect, and Mr. John Morton, contractor and 
well sinker, For the defendant company evidence 
was A ies by Mr. H. W. Lockwood, architect ; Mr. 
W. H. Lancashire, architect ; and Mr. Henry Book. 
less, the manager. In the end, his Honour held 
that the contract had not been completed, and that 
plaintiff had already been amply paid for the amount 
of work he had done. Judgment for the defendant 
company. 


FAILURE OF A LIGHT AND AIR ACTION: 
IMPORTANT JUDGMENT. 

In the ‘s Bench Division on the %h 
inst., Mr. Justice Barnes heard the case oj 
chester v. Brooks, which was an action by the 
ntiff for an injunction to restrain the defendants, 
essrs. Brooks, pianoforte manufacturers, from 
erecting a wall at the back of the plaintiff's premises 

Lime-street, Camden Town, thereby causing an 
obstruction to the access of light and air 


alleged 
formerly en od og seem 

Mr. eon Gre and Mr. Lewis Thomas appeared 
for the » and Mr. Ruegg, Q.C., and Mr. 


T. D. Munns for the defendants. Mr. Crump said 
there was no business carried on at the plaintiti’s 
house. The plaintiff had a lease of the house, 
which had enjoyed light and air for a great many 
more years than was necessary under the Act. The 
house was tenanted by a veterinary surgeon. In the 
beginning of the year the defendants, whose factory 
was a little lower down this locality, conceived the 
notion of extending a wall and did extend it, 
despite remonstrances from the tiff, the wall 
being 24 ft. 6 in. high, which threw a shadow over 
plaintiff's windows and obstructed his light and air 
After hearing evidence for the plaintiff, his Lord- 
ee § intimated that there was no case establishec; 
after hearing Mr. Leonard Vincent Hunt, the 
defendants’ architect, the only witness called for the 
defence, his himself perfectly 
satisfied that plaint no case. His Lordship 
added that unfortunately we lived in conditions 
when buildings were erected all around us, and 
ee one could not my a with 
anybody whose view was by a wall, yet 
calens ‘was mat affected there was 
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an In this case it 
was clear on the plaintiff's own evidence that, 


there might be some slight diminution of 
light, there was nothing which would give founda 
the plaintiff, he must give j in accordance 
i . was case after 
case on the subject, and all of them were practically 
in favour of the defendants upon such evidence— 
namely, that there was no material effect upon the 
— light. Judgment would be for the de- 
ts, with costs. 





++ 
MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, Decempgr 11. 


South-West Polytechnic Institute (Manresa-road, 
Chelsea).—Miss Florence M. Gardiner on “ The poor 
of British Furniture, from Anglo-Saxon Times 0 the 
the Eighteenth Century.” VI. 3 p.m. taal 
British Institute ¢. Certified Carpenters. 0 
Meeting, Carpenters’ Hall. 6 p.m. 


Sunpay, Decemser 12. 


H i M.A, 
Sunday Lecture Society.—Mr. C, W. Kimmins, 
D.Sc., on “ Colour.” 4 p.m. 


Monpay, Decemper 13. 


itects.{1) Special 

Royal feels of — Archi yea Speca 
General Meeting the change to be made in 
ae chars Saas ae ara 
Series of ents on Brickwork conducted by . 
Science Committee,” by Messrs. Wi . 
Street and Max. 8 p.m. ; “The 


London Institution.—Mr. 





his Honour Judge Waddy, Q.C., the claim by Patrick 


. Charles - 
Weather Office and its Work.” Illustrated. 5 P-™ 
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Dec. 11, 1897. ] 


‘orkshii hitectural Society.— Mr. 8. D, 
Lathes ye o Gesentinn Churches in Greece.’ 
130 BO Society hitects —Mr. G, A. Oatley on 
Bristol Sei ionamery.” Illustrated. 8 p.m. 
gant ‘Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr, Eugene F. A. 
Fy lata Perea.” 111, 8 p.m. 
Turspay, DECEMBER 14. 
al ‘wil Engineers.—Mr. R. B. Stanton, 
Inte Gent Land-Slides on the Canadian 
he Railway in British Columbia.” 8 p.m. 
he field Secjety of Architects and Surveyors.—Mr. F, 
y Furow on“ The Warming of Public Buildings. 


Wepnespay, DeceMBER 15. 


, ssociation, Discussion Section.—Mr. 
Res oe An American Hospital: its Heating 
and Ventilation.” | ; a ae 

inerpool Ei ng Seciety,— Adjourned discussion 
ai" Perclant Cement,” by Mr. Prosser A. H. Shaw ; 
)“ Experiments in the Acceleration of the Setting of 
() nd Cement,” by Mr. Frank E. Priest. 8pm. 
C, Halli, London Wali,— Distribution of Prizes 
to Students of the age Training School, &c., by Sir J. 
Jolfe Barry, K.C, . m. : 
iets 0. Sobeal Rideal on “ The Purifica- 
tion of by Bacteria.” 8 p.m. wars 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution,— 


ing of the mem & p.m, 
Ca eelergh Architectural Association.—8 p.m. 
; Architectural Society.—Mr. Forbes on 
“ N * 8 pm. : : 
ct, Paul's Ecclesiological Society.—Objects of Ecclesio- 
ua interest will be exhibited and described. 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16. 
Sucitty of Antiquaries.—8. 30 p.m, 
Fripay, DECEMBER 17. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. L. A. Shuffrey on 
“ House Painting.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.~ (Held, by per- 
mission of the Chemical Society, at Burlington 
House). Continuation of discussion on Mr. L. Epstein’s 
paper on “ Accumulator Traction on Rails and Ordinary 
Roads.” 8 pam, 

(attitution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
(:) Mr. Archer D. Keigwin on “‘ The Elastic Properties of 
Steel Wire.” (2) Mr. W. L. Brown on “ The Elasticity of 
Portland Cement.” 8 p.m. 


Saturpay, Decemagr 18. 
Perth Architectural Association.—Visit to Sandeman 


Free Li . 
tad and Provincial Builders’ Foremen's Association 
(Memorial Hall, Farringdon-road, E.C.).—7.30 p.m. 


—_— 
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RECENT PATENTS : 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

23,888.—VENTILATING Buitpines, &c. : GC. C. Stephen. 
~This invention essentially in insertion into 
the sash frame below the window sash of a suitable frame, 
having wire gauze stretched across its aperture. 

14,071.—Stipinc Botts ror Doors: /. Chaplin —The 
invention consists in a square (or round) shoot attached to 
plate by two square staples, back staple having a peg in 
centre (underneath), which peg fits into hole in shoot. e 
shoot is kept in position by steel spring underneath, and is 
rendered secure by a loose swing latch, and fits into end bit 





as in ordinary bolts. 
27,528.—Cuimngy Cowis: WW. Ad/en.—Inventor claims 
0 cowls an interiorily situated inverted cone- cap, 


dapted to be actuated up or down by a screw-threaded 
tod passing through a suspending bracket, and fitted with 
a nut, 

28,089—-Water Waste Preventer: O. Eiphick.— 
Inventor claims means for admitting air slowly to the 
syphon a short time before the syphon action finishes, 
for gradually admitting more and more air until finally the 
Syphon ceases to act. 

28,888.—Construction or Waxts, &c.: &. Homan.— 
loventor claims a wall, partition, &c., compressing suitable 
Supports or bearers, bands of metal fastened to the extend- 
ing legs of these and formed with projecting tangs, and a 
huing-in of plaster or cement. 
. *429.—Brick Kin: B. J. B, Mills,—Invention covers, 
4 continuous brick kiln, the arrangement of the main 
Craught and hot-air flues to produce up and down draught, 
—— oe iy conveying the hot air from ng eae ing 
wnuns to the drying sections, and the dampers for con- 
tolling all the po ~ er, ee oi 
¢,3:50—-APPARATUS FOR MEASURING AND MIXING 
SAND, &c.: H. Alexander.—In a atus, whereby sand, 
Sement, and other substances may Ty caanaeeed and mixed 
og to their being fed to a press for forming bricks, tiles, 
4.2. tventor claims compound hopper, having separate 
, visions in same in combination with a compound drum 
“IN separate sets of compartments of adjustable size. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


Novemper 22,2 : : 

Srickmakine -~27,309, J. Clegg and G. Swarbrick 
Chickmaking Machinery,—27,329, G. Mazzolini, Door 
Fastenct, Controller,-27,359, J. Bates, Window Sash 
leach 2 Sc 27,3925 J. Johnson and others, Gulley and 


rinyeMnen 23.—27,423, D. Davidson and W. Cumming, 
‘at. Brick Fireplaces.—27,420, J. Goulson, Water 
Tra Pil sae) C. Lyon, Door Knobs.—27,515, R. Lowe, 
Ni {ot Drain Pipes, Sewers, Gullies, &c. 
Kile (et® 24.-27,86r, W. Johnson and H. Walker, 
et Burning Cements, i &e. — 27,369. J. 
Window Sean omatic Sash Fastener.—27,587, J. Davidson, 
Bright Foote Ee H. Gill, Gully Trap.—27,612, T. 
Frame Holds. os or meena, H. White, Sash 
27,660, B. and A. , 36, $ Danford, Protractor Levels. — 


Ne 
27666, Meek, 25°—27,664, R. Bell, Sesh Fasteners.— 
Symes, Ga Crawshaw, jun., Sash Pasteners.— 667, S. 
Flushin "Can 271676; R. McDonald and S. *Biriee 5 
Building Poete™* 27,677, A, Scharffetter, Bricks for 
ot Partin Poses. —27,682, W. Ingham, Fireproof Walls 
Wall Phage 271098) C. Udali F. Royce & Co., Ltd., } 
1727, Te od Jct W. Gundry, Window Sash Fasteners. : 
Porting Prod ge ne Bridges or Brackets for Sup- 
; oo ; la 
771745, J. Laurent and “Herbi = gaa &e, 











THE BUILDER. 


NOvEMBER 26,—27,7( 















6, T. Pfister, Cloisonné and Mosaic 
ing Knife,—27,788, 5 * 
rtice Gauge.—27,796, 
Tiles and other Potte 
A wo-piece Closets, — 
and other Tiles.—27,800 















































































































Teignmouth, Devon.—Enclosure of land, 14a. 2 r. 
invicianet Camis tind Bicette Cone rete deh OB fac. e ss cece ecsccecceees 
and Ovens for Firing 
ware.—-27,799, R. McDonald, 
A. Roberts and others, Ceram 
R. McDonald, Cocks, Valves, 
Sellars, Manufacture of Cement. 
and Draught-excluding Overflo 
for Cisterns, &c,— 





with reversion for 8 yrs. 
By Anstey & Sons. 

nd 60, St. James’-st., f. 
w Valve for Waste Pipes y J. Be 
chardson, Door Hinges, — 


Sydenh By 
wer and like Manholes.—27,884, R. Sydenham.—Porthcawe-rd., f.g.r. 18/, 


NOVEMBER 27.—~27, By Dver, Sou, & inves. 
Fire Grates.—27,g11, Maltby-st., area 1,704 ft., 


Fastener. —~27,944, 


. Sharpe, Slow Combustion 
Door or Cupboard 


» Fireproof Shutter. é E By G. B. Hittiarp & Son. 
Southminster, Essex.— Doctor’s Farm,” 41 a. 1 5. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


23,338, W. & I. Darby, Circulating Water for Green- 
Irwin, Holding Sliding Window 
» Window Casings and Sash 
and C. Lawton, Manufacture of 
« Turner, Tipping Waggons, &c.— 
mms. — 25,347, W. Little- 


* Great Cock’s Farm,” 27 a. 2 r. 0 p-,f.,4r.7 

Two enclosures, 30 a. 26, 22 p., f. cesar aae 

Latchingdon, &c., Essex.—“‘ Green Lane Farm,” 

am’ OF. 26 Bf, ¥. OE hisinka scccoxcadetdcs 

»y HuMPuHReEvs, Sxitt, & Humpureys. 

Cement.—24,750, Clapton.—86, Forburg-rd., u.t. go yrs., pe 
27, Locksley-st., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 

c.—-25. 580, R. Gibson, Window ae oe 

h Fasteners.—25,601, y, Spring Catches and 

their Arrrngements for Windows, &c.- 

and F. Barnes, Bricks and Blocks for B 

Smith, Varnish.—26, 119, 

Anderson, Stone 


: By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
Canonbury.—St. Paul’s-rd., i.g.r. 105/., u.t. 48% 
F. Brierley, Fireplaces.—26, 124, 
c ressing Machinery. — 24,209, W. 
Sash Fastener.—36,243, L. Tebbutt, Re- 
movable Floor for Cement and Other Kilns.—26, 


ak! 6d a 
Islington.—Essex-rd., ig.r. $82 155., ut. 38 y 
Clapton. — High-rd, “ Kinnoull House” and 
“ Holly Lodge,” f...... . 
Hampstead-rd.—1g, Gran . 
Tottenham.—69 and 71, Somerset-st., f., r. 5s. 6s. 
Barnsbury.—87, Westbourne-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., 


Clowes and others, Kilns.—26,449, J 


. Buxton, Glass Roo 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months. 

26,392, W. Freebury, Draught Excluder.—27,654, J. 
Allen, Apparatus for Ob- 
} ow Sashes and Preventing 
the same from being opened on the outside.—1,530, W. 
Allen, Flushing of Drains, &c.~—1,728, G. Greenwood. 
Flooring Cramp.—1,915, H. Waddington, Water-closet 
Seats.—11,905, E. Smith, Stoneware 
Pipes.—13,065, S. Jablonski, Fireproof Protecting Com- 

x, Securing Pipes in Sockets. 


Highbury.—6r1, 63, and 65, Elward-st. 
ton.—100, Lansdowne-pl., f., e.r. 100d... 

; By Stimson & Sons. 
Norwood.—2, 4, and 6, Whiteley-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., 


viating the Rattling o' 


New Kent-rd.—22 and 24, Tarn-st., u.t. 12 yrs., 
EOE ie asnhaccssseancasamans Ka a0 sagas 
Brixton.—16 to 29, Ridgeway-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r- 
pound.—14,398, E. OS On) ER ce 
Finsbury-pk.— 16, Coleridge-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 








Old Kent-rd.—16 to 22 (even), Haymerle-rd., u.t. 
7O YTs., g.T. 252. 45. 
Camberwell.—4, 6, 8, and 10, Crown-st., u.t. 57 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
© 28 (even), Minerva-st., u.t. 
Walworth.—106 and 108, Penrose-st., u.t. 18 yrs., 
g-r. 11d. 115., r. 627. 
Camberwell.—5 to 23 (cd 


and 11 yrs., g.r. 26¢. 145., F. 3077. 4s. 
Walworth.—169 and 171, South-st., u.t. 


4), Chumleigh-st., u.t, & 


7, Beresford-st., u.t. st yrs., g-r. 84., 
Camberwell.—6 and 8, Avenue-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., 


and ingot st/o/o $1/10/e 


ifr f 


go and 51, Warrior-r é 
140, 142, 144, 152, and 154, Wells-st., u.t. 51 yrs 


Peek 
we 


, 152, 154, and 160, Coburg-rd., 
and 196, Neate-st., also Lg.r. 12/, 1s. 8d., u.t. 
38 yrs., Z-F. 16. ccc cnccccccccceccesoeeccces 
Pe ft ar to 36, and 132 to 139, Ethelred- 
St., u.t. 6} yrs., g.r. 252/. .....-- sete seeereeees 

By Henry Henpetks (at Birmingham). 
Warwick.— High-street, 
freehold cottages.... 
Birmingham. —252 to 256, 
Barr-st., a plot of building land, f..... 
188 to 198 (even), Barr-st., and three 
joining, u.t. 36% yrs., g-r. 2 
November 26.—Bvy &. 


lit 
iy 





al, 138. 4d. «..---++ 
B. Hirurarp & Son 


” 4 
Essex,—Enclosures of land, 


* 





Sot iin octet ia taeda ieee hia 


By Baxer & Sons. 

_: to 11, Blackhorse-ra., and 1 an 3 

60 yrs., g.r. 26., r. 2542. 10d. .. 
slack : ri r. IS. 

12 to 22, Blackhorse-ed., ut. 442 yts., 8-1. 

Church-rd., u.t. 449 YTS-, ag 3/. 128. 

«, Weardale-rd., u.t. 594 and 63} yrs., g-t. 





Weardale-rd., workshops, forge, &c, u.t. ‘ 


Ennersdale-rd., u.t. 77 YTS-» §-T- 











fit RO ashe eG 


4 tiga 


SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 22.~By Escritr & Barret (at 


SOME RECENT 


1 10 eegecinemyr ganar 4 


. , 55 ion in 
Rotherhithe.—Nolan’s-pl , f.g.r. 554., reversion 


By Martin, CLARKE, & Co. 


ror, Lennard-rd., U.t. 71 YTS-y B-T+ 1O%y Fs 


Helpringham, Lincs,—A freehold farmhouse ng 





a ace. | Wena. On Oe cpsacvesuncucneoes 


By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 
—g and tt, Ellesmere-st., f. ..-.---++-08* 





) : 
Cattistock, &c., Dorset.—“ Chantmarle Estate, 


shah i chéieeinnnislnachon 


Blundeston, Suffolk.—*‘ Blundeston Lodge” agent eae Sicbondal 


g 


November 25.—By Bracxvorp & Son ( 





ton. 
Iddesleigh, Devon.—‘* Smytham Farm,” 72 2., f., 
subject to an annuity of 7/........------+-+++: 
R. N. Wuacey (at Wainfleet). 
—A freehold farmhouse and 52 a. 1 '- 


Werrrrrrre Cty te Tere eee eae, 


A freehold farmhouse and 


C.2. B5le we ceneceseeetees : 
Camberwell.—13, ™4» 


Bratoft, &c., Lincs.— on 
SSEY & Son (at Teignmouth). 
Dawlish, Devon.—Enclosures of land, 23 a. 37. 


27 a. OF. 3B pr, fr 2... ees 


2.t. 86 yrs., ST. sad. 
7a, College-a¥.» u.t. 86 yrs., 
ager tet ats 
. o2$ yrs-, &- 
eee By E. & S. Smits. 


| Clerkenwell.—2,  Lloyd-sq-, 





Enclosures of land, 
A freehold building site, 
Two cottages and 

" The Retreat,” cottage 


ete ewes eeeee coe 


, 1a 3% 4p,f....-- 
adjoining, and o.a. 21. 





10, Chadwell-st., u.t. 15 YTS; 





se 
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CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


i eek sa Le Tang Miesalaiaai CT 
eanenenee 


CONTRACTS. | CONTRACTS-—Continued. 








(4 


Natare of Work or Materials. 





Forms of Tender, 
Natare of Work or Matertals, By whom Required. - be. 


SFE SE AA RITTER SOR RES 


Schools, Trindon Foundry ......+++- 
“Drinking Trough and Lamp ........ | Coleford 





Dispenenry'..cesessceceissssoseceeees| Mumishitlon Union .. | = 
j School Room, New-at. Welsh poo! ooee e+ ee seoe ‘Mr. 
i at. Welshpool 


j Groad 4 
Grantte, Shoreham Harbour, &c. ....| West Sessex0.C. .... W.B. Parser, Oovaty Bury 

|i, Bedford-rd. Horsbaun 
Main Ovutfal! BOWE one me eee ee reer Rugby U.D.C...... ~ | D. a. Macdonald, CE 


Bideford ..| Bideford 
Alterations to Post Office, 


*Rrection and Completion of 36 two- 
i story Tenement Batlding, fronting 

Chester-st. Gc. ... «. «<e+-++++.-+» | Manchester Corp. .... City Surv. Town Hail ..,. 
*Erection and of 36 two- ; 


wlewat and 18 Cottages, tacing! 


do. | do. 
moligttatia........ ++eees++| Burnley Oorp.........  G. H. Pietien, Boro’ Bury. 


Street Works, St. James’ Park Estate Wells Corp. Boro. Surv, Town Hall. 
| en Wall, Mace Abersistedd.......+.. Griocieth, Wales. T Roberts & Son, Port. 
i nite Kerb Betts Concrete. ew. } 
i] 3 Fiags — — vos») Walthamstow U.D.C. Ww. Same 
| Water Tower, — Station, Dele BLO. 200 | MB Bishala, 99, Corpen 
|| enchoal meeteeee senes scenes. | Petmtom (Resex) 8.8... | 8. T. James, on 


Bridge and Approaches, Glantanst Iss) Denbighshire C.C..... | 


| ey vevesse | St. George (Hanover- | G. Liv 1, Pimlico: 
*Various Works and Materials ~ ae ‘\ a 
Sewer, Fenstanton .....-4+..-+++5++ | St. Ives B.D. ...... G. 


Waterworks, Bundoran ........ .++.| Ballyshannon Union.. J. 
*Buildings to accommodate 900 Person: 


A. 
OMoms.. 6. ce ceeesseeees»| 8. Olave’s Union .... | 
edechet Pipes and Comonions ........| Qhenkilia U.D.0. ....| 








Monaghan-road Station, &c. 

ag ceseeseesseses | QNLR. Co, (Ireland)... 
: House, Ac. ec. ........ -. | Pontefract B.D.C. -.« | 

eadditions to County Asylum, Devizes! Wilts C- 0... .--- County 

Stores and Quarters, Patrick's Quay, Cork Steam Packet | J. F. M” 
Cork... 1 Oe. Ltd. .... 


ee 
- 





OO Re emer ee 


< en eeweee! teow 


Crouch-street Colobester U.D.C. .... | 
Gottage, Ragian Station, Mon. ....-) GW. B. Oo, ...+++++ 


Mill-lane, 


im a armen 
Se 


wag me wets = 


" pisby R.D.C 
“77.2! Baildon (Yorks) U.D.0,, 





& 





"| Howe (Sussex) T.C...0e | 
Northamptoa 





EF 





ne Oe es ee 


Steam Brickmaking Works, Yarm-ré. 
Stockton 


é 


Augustine, Norwich . ......+.... 
Street Works, Cartyle-rosd, &c. ...... Ealing 
Pour Houses, &. East side Fiam- 
borough-road, Bridlington Quay ++| W. Baldwin .. 
Sees Ree een, Sees, i eee Co.-op. Boe. | B. 


“Alterations at Public Baths ........ | Westminster Vestry... BR. 
Two Houses, Gianton, nr. Alnwick ... Mra. Cummings ...... | @. 


Lider 208 
ee ee ne me ; ‘ Leads ‘ 
| Fie 


| - SME iaaeiiontvtiiiees 

, Terrace-bouse, Chrisharben-park, | 8. Spencer, 34, Gt. 
* Clayton, Forts 2. cceenrs + vss eee eee | Blerten-rd. Gt. Hortoa 

Pair semi-detached Houses, &c. Fair tJ. Burton, Archt. 2 

Geld, Lames . «cn covessess ewe Pax owt Bil: 

te Business Premises, . F. Taylor Archts 

Adgiartinet. Stratton, sscceaces | & Galliver @Co......| Aylesbury ............- 

ww 


Piper Sewer wersectesees| Audemahaw (Lancs) | J. F. Sure. 2, 
Lanienie DOr essstcrcees | @ubdolane, Mosley i 


| Hotel, Padstow, Cornwall...+....---. 3°" | Orica & Gone, 13, Vie 


Memorial Church, Liasdadno ..,... 


Post Office, Worthing. ...00.+00-+00+: 


PoeRFES 





t+ ee eewe ee ere eereenee 


pet rat) 
vaxue 


Sconseson ws ow eee 


ooremsereass) D. Jenkins, 
‘Water Mains, Valves, &c. ........-.- Bray Township Comrs. A. D. 


o 


Dee, 
do. 
Deo, 
| do. 
 @ 
| de, 
| de 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do, 
Dee, 
do. 
do, 
do, 
deo. 
9 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
Dee. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
vt 
do. 
au. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


veer ee ee Se °F 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Villa, Briton Ferry, Wales ..........! pars Poe ee Pe 


SeworageW orks, Cambridge-strest, he.) Stockton-on-Tees Corp. KF, Gampiall’ C.K Bare 
Kogr. Town Hall........ 


arrest 





Natare of Appointment. By whom Advertised. 


i 








‘Boste vee a eames U2 


i Camal Bomte .ccccseecsssenm woeces 
| @Sanitary -| Lambeth Vestry ...- 
i Catford, 8. wees see | | *Poreman of ‘ Lelcester Corp ...--.. 
+-| neon Indus. | W. G. - i *Draughtaman oo c.esccseessreseceee | U a 
Paving, Flagging, &c. ....22.+00++00:- Urmaton(Lanes)U.D.C_ i i Borough Burveyor .....seesees+ees, 3 Ryton 


+ webeugenak’ 504 Ranttary Inapector ......encseeeseess Bé. of Wks . 
“Brick or Concrete and Pipe Sewers . | Tottenham U.D.C..... | P. | Pe | | Saeginening Resins” ceaessoscocss | ese ay Coven 


FF XYF 


ee 

















as By C. & H. Wurre. Southwark.—9 and 11, Tabard-st., u.t. Te 

Walworth —329, Walworth-rd., ut. 18 yrs., r. eee ee 
125/., including plant, fixtures, and fittings.... £800 
November 29.—By Exiintr, Son, & Bovron: 

Regent-st.—No. 18, beneficial leases, u.t. 20 and 


184 yrs., r. ‘e 
Nagting Hill.—Holland Park-av., ig.r. 302, wt. a 
25 yTs., gr. 182. 165 
se y Morcan, Baines, & Crark. 
Sutton, Surrey.—High-st., a freehold plot of build- 
ing land - 3,908 














A. Tuomas 


y 
sf nden, &c., Harpenden 
Brewery ” with two residences and thirty-four 
licensed houses attached, f. and 1. 58,500 
Harpenden, Herts.—Hatching Green, “ The White Dracher coccc. age 6]. F. Tuckey 
Be em ee sigs “i the esscersesescace OB 8 ; 
ur, iw” 
we a ‘beha f. ..... : 
ToelPand pote nae" te Pak 
y LOMAX, Sons, & Mitts (at Black 
wanes, fanaa Top o’ th’ Town Fam,” 
4 fr. ng be peecenes 
Midd aad psn 
33:33 yds., f... 
November 30,—By Bean, Burnett, & 
: Evprince, 
Sytem Hill.—“ Belle Vue” and nearly 2 acres, 
Sydenham Hili-rd., « Rosebank,” f.. : 
Regent's Pk.—Ormonde-tér., ig.rt. 75/., u.t. 22 
yrs., g.t. nil...... 














ecvceescccntvecesedy! , 
eerie a) w. Pr ‘ PERKeegdebesssves i 
Corse 009 e020 PY > bo aneneanbaend 2,298 eS ii " ‘ . aoeee 
* Accepted. & William . 1,652 


ooever® 
Foe eeeeereees » OS ee 





509 








RE 























Glas a ae’ ao ee eee Of Puttion Bees.........:.. 
ed e 
[All of Inverness.) 
or, be, CARDIFF — For the construction of @ service reservoir ' tee % “ge unpsinl Cr, 
. water-tower, keeper's house, &r., Penylan Hill, . t Sons* ....., 
—— ox Mr. c. H. Priestiey, C.E., Towa Hail, | © . 
= a 
Cardi :— 
Ridley ...+..£11,984 0 6| Tummerd& Sons .. £9,499 2 7 
A ore Padbreny Aes 3 6| H. Gibbon, Cardiff* 9.410 © © _—Foe sepairs to “The Gi _ 
at. 19, Alea cenesannee ae » Morgan & Co. 7,784 18 2 | E.; for QO ——~ vy 2. Geeneres Beste 
oy Bary a, - *"[flagineor’s Estimate, £9,120. 27s. $d.} | : . » architect and surveyor, 1%, 
rat De. LF aero +o ee 
asa sees do, COLCHESTER.—For the erection of nurses’ home, laundry, &c , 
Archt, s a ie howpital, for the committen, Messss. Goodey & Cressail, | 
re wonitects, Victoriachambers, Coichester : — i 
nasser a werett & Son . EPNDON —For works at No. s, Bedford-square, W.C.. for Dt 
all... BY a | Stsemcburponetn te. ae James Neale, F.S.A., architect, to, 
i Contract No. 1 


Pe eee eee 
esceee BP fF Fe 8 ae  MOPSES Sete eercesesesceseersececes 


MF SP COWeeereseseseresesesescrececces 


N. Lidstone, 96, Blackstock-road, N., accepted 2t £539 1 1 





















































Surry. 
‘ DAWLISH (Devon}.—For laying about 1,200 yards stoneware. | 
vaatews Dec, pes, &c.. for the Urban District Council. Me, J, S. Deibridge, | 
eae - Dawlish -— a tee £ i MALLAIG (N.B.).—For the erection of business premises f 
fardlog Stephens seeeesS47 9 4) Mr. A. S. ; or 
<i Ca whgey 6 9] Thamnas..ce-su--..-.. $44 88 7 | Quantities by architect: ON® Cameron, architect, Inverness, 
om mo . ” <a | Wm. Bain, Ceeagorry, Benbecala......................£3 
mu 
oan. - MALLING (Kent).—For building a pair of cottages, for Mr. T 
toebs 4 | Mead. Mr. Jona T. es, tor Me. 
on (oe 
mere | San, | III SUSUR A isle enteneatices et Gemien clinen: temnn ena | (ii etattttteencveaaconsecoserercensnconeees 
mlico- 
ieee 
way, 
ineeps do, 
‘Surv, j§§ BE § Sisting.—W, Leslie, Lossiemouth ..............le.n.scn | eee & Asquith......£999 o}| David Furness ......... / 
«-« Jaa (BL) «6Plumbing.~1. Montes, Elicia .................—s a emeduled =| AY. FOMOYS .....ceeesee gol to} J. BE. Grayshon*........ 
boley - 
hones Jum. YB 
| NEWHAVEN.—Accepted for proposed alterations and addi- 
_— ja. | tions to Dusiness ises, High-street, Newhaven, Semen, fer Mr. 
“ No dae LXFIELD. additions to Chestesfield-road, Enfield i; Senaiener. Mr, W. Coopes, aschitect, 21, Havelock-road, 
oe to & | M. Woolges, Newhaven ........cessccsecescessseeeees LATS 
Sei ae 4 . & Holness .. £2,045 
: - 2524 & Son ...... PONTARDAWE —For the jon of busi p for 
, St. a + &§00) W. Lawrence ..........++ 7. David Lewis. Mr. W. W. Williams, architect, 63, Wind-street, 
vesee Gh, BY CYAEG ...00000eeeree 8,950) A, Paivhead & Son ....... jwansea :— 
, Gt. Walters & Johns...... +++. £2,070 | John R. Williams ........ £u 
oe do Sen s Senenrecrecce 1, ohn Griffiths ........+605 —_ Dd. Rees, Ystalyfera* .... 
> ‘. sean ener eee eeee . ° 
La ds, cation Department. : eer 
etie do, ‘ 
s _ESHER (Survey). Accepted for alterations to SEAFORD.—For the erection of 2, comat doctor's house, 
mu be x Mt i ft shops, Pang! aa for De. W. P. Morgan. Mr, Wm. 
“s te » Hendler, ESher sscccceseessssereees eteesssvereons Sao ~—s |: J. Summonds & Co. . £292 0/ C. Morling............ £1,953 10 
as) | iim ee ele rei eh Sa i) Ei  cccrcers Se OFM, Os MEE noccsecece 
“1 do, i 
a4 oo -B.} For | SILVERHILL, ST. LEONARDS.—For proposed new shop, and 
hi | alvesati tos berg. hill, St. Leonards, Sussex, for. Mr. 
her do ; Davis, Mr. Wm, Cooper, architect, 2:, Havelock-road, 
ag er | m reeeares | F.G, OD aria, £345 | Tapner & Woodman ...... 5298 
seth 5 « WUE os csv cesceses ’ ° goo | E. Gutteell ................ ~~ 
ae} ¢ | AH. sek senabakdniies I Cru cd CSPORRIIR 








SLOUGH.—For supplying materials for laying joo yards 15-in. 
igh- | and 12-in. stoneware ; also c.i pipes, &c., for the Urban 
i . We , Susveyor, 1, Mackenzie- 


asicansenQe@ 24 4) Joba H. R. Atkins, 
ROO. coccceveses aig 16 7 Led ers-lane, 
Kitteringhan .. 275 0 of Slough (accepted) ..f204 1 7 

















Applia GWAUN.CAF SWANSEA —For additions, &c., to Plasmarl School, for the 
‘ios iio ke GAE-GURWEN.—Accepted for additions, S&c.. to | UD. School Board, Mz. GE. T. Laurence. architect, 181, (Jueen 
be fa ct, 6. Wi School Board. Mr. W. Watkin Williams, | Victoria-street. by Messrs. W. Barber & Son, 22, 

mr Joka Widen Steet, Swansea: | Buck me 

ri COMQHED scivccvsssccserseccccssescceheepy | 

> Dee mesmens aeRO ip 

wee a No NGS.—For alterations to the “ New « | Thos. Walters ........ 

6 a and Gelden Ceres Hotel, 

ree Dee. : # for Ms. J. Prior. br. nustavos BEIGE. --nneve ap ° 

...| De 8 8, Lower Claptoo- | © is, storgan..,....... 4865 0 

an Oe . * Accepted subject to approval of 

a Node 



































LATCHMERE.—Providing 

re-connectin to the graded school and 
I Genre @ the existing trough in the girls’ and infants 
LA. 


MONNOW.RO iog i 
: Ge lenes AD.—Cleaning interior :— 


NECKINGER-ROAD.—Cleaning interior and painting ex- 


hesecectsos £7 19/ H. J. Williams .......... 
aete scoccce 302 OLE. THORS on cccccccccecs 
beats ©} Holliday & Greenwood. . 
Cvescercedeses ©| H. Somerford & Son*® .. 





P ‘ ‘ s Bae 
a SASTLESTR EET.—Removing fence and providing iron 
- Eamunds .......... £73 0 o| R. H. & J. Pearson, 

eS WE MP : cccccscvcadcte 





ROYAL NORMAL CO 7E,— y t 
“ Armitage” Skating * ee Providing and laying floor to 
New New 

foundation. paving. 
sara! s. d. 4 
Victoria Stone Co.—2-in. thickness cf 1 =" “lsat 
granite and cement paving ; laid 
in situ. ; 

pbaaeeeonececeve 73 t3 > ge7 88 


253 1g 


eeneeseres 263 §9 


_5 years’ guarantee.............++. 138 250 160 
Val de Travers Co.—j-in. asphalte ; 

maintained for 12 months j........ 1283 3 238 7 
Messrs. Hobman & Co.—1 in. of 

Limmer asphalte ; 5 years’ guaran- 
CF cccscecesesescese eeeeeeceeree 93 99 rr 90 we ge 
Imperial Stone Co.—1}-in. thickness 

of petrosilicon ; 5 years’ guarantee 110 100 34190 198 oo 


UPPER HORNSEY-ROAD.—Taking down the two iron 
buildings and offices on this site, and stacki i 

iron buildings on the Brentw 

ane the offices in the basement of the ‘“‘ Hugh Myddelton 


2 Hawsins cccccecseves £275 +0} Humphries, Limited ....£138 o 
Croggon & Co......-000s ; T. Cruwys® a 
W. tlarbrow 





Repairs on schedule on running contracts :-— 
BERGER-ROAD SITE.—Repairs, &c., at Nos. 1 and 2, Shep- 


2 fis 10| A. J. Hutchins ......00.. 
WEB ccc ccccccevesscnce 48 15| F. Head* 





BROOMSLEIGH-STKEET, Fleet-road. Netherwood-street, and 
Netley-street.— Pruning trees and shrubs, &c. :— 
B. S. Wilsdams & Son® ......ccsccceceeressseccsees 





FINSBU RY.—Groups 1 and2:— 
Per 


menage Johnson & Co.* 
ceccescescee { [Un schedule prices. 


FORTESS - ROAD. — Adapting p i for a 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons ..£28t 0 

o oft c «eZ, 28 Of] PLAPCRARE & FLIES acess 
Chase © Soa, 198 |: Eady 





é 16 | H, Badly......ceececeeee 
T. Cruwy ..00-ecccevees 145 0 





TOWER HAMLETS.—Groups 4, 5, 6, and 7 -— 
Group & Group §. Group 6. 
per cent. 


+10 ere +t onee 
[On schedule prices. ] 


WwooD-STR EET.—Providing and fixing teak treads to sixty-six 
£73 15] W. Holding & Son ...... £e 10 
3° 


etter) 
eeceeeeneeee 














ee tee ooo eRe meee Oee ee, eeeee i sad in G Park. 
Electric Lighting. i PRL gg imag gg et te pene *Queanticios by Mr. G. ing schools will be carried out 
weiees soe 695 0) WR. W : ¥ The interior work at the following d the exterior 
é xt. ‘—, iM d £1,968 | between December 18, 1897. and January 8, 1398, am 
jy ‘7 243 | work between April 9 and May 7, 1898:— 
BARRETT-STREET.—Cleaning .-—— - 
G. Neal eee tor Seampsgeat 
5 ina ef oe ee ia 
oa . eel i “ Grosv ++ Me ol F. T. Chinchen® ....++« 
mos, ee inte, |e 
WW, Patten ..cccccccerees honed oA inten 
asen hip 3 Bristow & SOMS ..00+.+. 349 BLACKSTOCK-ROAD.—Cleaning interior and painting ex- 
. WIMBLEDON.—For making-up Avondale-road, for the Urban | tertge es ong .eceeees £54 at secComnick & Sons..£449 9 
ee AS 10 | J. Geover & Son® .....+- 
Brat meizliee. channelling, and Wghting | PEC roach «.csesse+e+0s-L9t3| John Mowlom & Co., West. | Stevens BYO® «-vess- “ 
eee, ox ; : Me, J. H. Jovons, | Eamund les ....c0seeenees ad minster (accepted)........ £9 P 
mo : water vqsebabnwees W. McCormick & Sons{272 0 
sore WINDSOR. — Foe the erection of dwelling house, ep CS. Jones o-n-cone0-” Stevens Bros.®.....--... 268 19 
bash om . = iBiews atly 2 Dean, Westone. Mg. John Geo. Carey, jun., architect. | ~.iey & Drake...-+-+ 
pee a LS nny ee es |. —— S> Aeeee | esurWinders 6 at oars 
"8 **.eeeees. 5, Sane o | FL ee ose DR POCT Oi we Michan ....cccccee ° near Windsor* rrrrs a D. intertor — 
eesesecece MLEY HALL-ROA —Cleaning ene 
pele} aie . sans, Tucker, & Co.» £28 O11: te Coed ssc 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
rons Ar the last meeting of the London School! —,;og.stREeT.-Clssing inteton s, ... 
vag 8 we Board, the following lists of tenders were] w. avers &Co. -.--£8° 9 9|D Charteris.....----- 
. brought up by the Works Committ 
ESSENDINE-ROAD SITE.— 
~ : school | dc.. from the Cos wo oe — 
cen males ey paren =| Bite “se 
“Ot eeee ee ese thee eeeeneredessen Sek 306 W. Harbrow ...-++++> 1,062 10 
Gardeners ee mem  —sestst—‘(“‘ité*Cg, Re IPP OO OO one 26 | Lilly & LABy, Stee e cee 
ie 2 and repairs to No. 47, Fleet-street, | GIFFORD-STREET.—Peoviding corrugated iron roofs to land: | TCs  licsseeeese 289 Of F. Chidllen «+<--+- 
s architect :— — 3 Dos ciceehes © 
; 5 365 | Richardson Boos * cevesvens S27@ | T, Ceuwys ...---++ sent °| S505" wittame & Soa®.. as 
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- tamaiee ad pining: sonal ih 


+1s per cent. on W. & H. Castle ... or 2 4 4 
ereeeee +L Bt i. : Boe Bh se0.:.8 2% 9 © 
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Fon Lane, price 6d. post 74. In leather Yi: Por 
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orm a) gia meat CEDC Asp 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR Suffolk House, Cannon-stret, Ef containi: 


. and a pe 
<8) SLATING AND TILING, SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL Mime O°?) 


e@ooeo 

















WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, MM icontage 
sa SENGLAND.” 7 DAMP COURSES, AREAS, males dee 
TEN |Penrhyn ° Bangor, WASHHOUSE AND DAIRY FLO ectior 


d time them. 
; ] 

Oakeley - Portmadoc, easterly 
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